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THE CONCEPT OF VERBUM IN THE WRITINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


V. Imaco DEI 


BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN, S.J. 
Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 
. quia et illic intelligendo conspicimus tamquam dicentem, et verbum eius, id 
est, Patrem et Filium, atque inde procedentem charitatem utrique communem, 
scilicet Spiritum sanctum. 
—St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XV, vi, 10 
... Primo et principaliter attenditur imago Trinitatis in mente secundum actus, 
prout scilicet ex notitia quam habemus, cogitando interius verbum formamus, et 


ex hoc in amorem prorumpimus. 
—St. Thomas, Sum. Tiheol., I, q. 93, a. 7 c. 


UR inquiry began from the observation of a strange contrast.' St. 

Augustine restricted the image of God within us to the ratio 
superior? St. Thomas restricted the image to the principium verbt, 
verbum, and amor of rational creatures.* But in prevalent theological 
opinion there is as good an analogy to the procession of the Word in 
human imagination as in human intellect, while the analogy to the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit is wrapped in deepest obscurity.‘ It seemed 
possible to eliminate the obscurity connected with the second pro- 
cession by eliminating the superficiality connected with opinions on the 
first. With this end in view we have devoted four articles to an ex- 
ploration of related points in Thomist metaphysics and rational psy- 
chology. We now turn to the imago Dei,§ which is the central issue both 
in Aquinas’ thought.on verbum and, as well, in our inquiry. 


Ipsum intelligere 


There are two radically opposed views of knowing.‘ For the Platonist, 
knowing is primarily a confrontation; it supposes the duality of knower 


' See THEOLOGICAL Srunpies, VII (1946), 349-92; VIII (1947), 35-79, 404-44; X (1949), 
3+40. 

*St. Augustine, De Trinitate, XV, iv, 4; vii, 10 (PL XLII, 1000, 1003). 

+ Sum. Theol., I, q. 93, a. 6 ¢. 

* THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, VII (1946), 349 f. 

*We refer to the imago similitudinis of trinitarian theory. On the imago conformitatis, 
see P. Paluscsik, Xenia Thom., II (1925), 119-54. 

*C. Gent., II, 98 §19 f. 
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and known; it consists in a consequent, added movement. The suppo- 
sition of duality appears in Plato's inference that, because we know 
ideas, therefore ideas subsist. The conception of knowing as movement 
appears in Plato’s dilemma that the subsistent idea of Being either 
must be in movement or else must be without knowing.’ The same 
dilemma forced Plotinus to place the One beyond knowing; Nous 
could not be first, because Vous could not be simple. In St. Augustine 
the notion that knowing is by confrontation appears in the affirmation 
that we somehow see and consult the eternal reasons. In the medieval 
writers of the Augustinian reaction, knowing as confrontation reappears 
in the species impressa that is an object and in the doctrine of intuitive, 
intellectual cognition of material and singular existents. To cut a long 
story short, contemporary dogmatic realists escape the critical problem 
by asserting a confrontation of intellect with concrete reality. 

For the Aristotelian, on the other hand, confrontation is secondary. 
Primarily and essentially knowing is perfection, act, identity. Sense 
in act is the sensible in act. Intellect in act is the intelligible in act. 
In this material world, of course, besides the knower in act and the 
known in act, there are also the knower in potency and the known in 
potency; and while the former are identical, still the latter are distinct. 
None the less, potency is not essential to knowing and therefore 
distinction is not essential to knowing. It follows that in immaterial 
substances, as one negates potency, so also one negates distinction: 
“In his quae sunt sine materia, idem est intelligens et intellectum.”* 
Plato’s subsistent idea of Being had to sacrifice immobility to have 
knowledge; but Aristotle, because he conceived knowing as primarily 
not confrontation but identity in act, was able to affirm the intelli- 
gence in act of his immovable mover. 

As there are two radically opposed views of knowing, so there are 
two radically opposed views of intellect. All men are aware of their 
sensations. All educated men, at least, are aware of their thoughts 
and so of the division of thoughts into concepts, judgments, and in- 
ferences. But only Aristotelians are sufficiently aware of their intellects 
to turn this awareness to philosophic account. Between the activities 
of sense and, on the other hand, the concepts, judgments, and in- 


7 Plato, Sophistes, 248e. 
* Aristotle, De Anima, LII, 4, 430a 3 ff; Afet., A, 10, 1075a 3 ff. 
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ferences that constitute thought, there stands the intellect itself. 
Unlike the natures of material things, which can be known only by 
what they do, human intellect can be known by what it is. Efficiently, 
it is the light of intelligence within us, the drive to wonder, to reflec- 
tion, to criticism, the source of all science and philosophy. Receptively, 
it offers the three aspects of potency, habit, and act. As potency, human 
intellect is the capacity to understand; it is common to all men, for 
even the stupidest of men at least occasionally understand. As habit, 
human intellect is fivefold: it is nous, grasping the point; episteme, 
grasping its implications; reflective sophia and phronesis, understanding 
what is and what is to be done, and finally, tek/ine, grasping how to do it. 

These habits are not the habitual possession of concepts, judgments, 
syllogisms. A sergeant-major with his manual-at-arms by rote knows 
his terms, his principles, his reasons; he expounds them with ease, 
with promptitude, and perhaps with pleasure; but he is exactly what 
is not meant by a man of developed intelligence. For intellectual habit 
is not possession of the book but freedom from the book. It is the birth 
and life in us of the light and evidence by which we operate on our own. 
It enables us to recast definitions, to adjust principles, to throw chains 
of reasoning into new perspectives according to variations of circum- 
stance and exigencies of the occasion. As intellectual habit is freedom 
from the book, so its genesis is not tied to the book. In every first in- 
stance there were no books. In every second instance what is needed is 
not a book but a teacher, a man who understands, a man who can 
break down the book’s explanation into still more numerous steps for 
the tardy and, contrariwise, for the intelligent reduce the book’s 
excessive elaborateness to essentials. 

Intellectual habits, then, are not habits of concepts, judgments, 
inferences; they are habits of understanding; from them with prompti- 
tude, ease, pleasure, there results intelligence in act. Finally, it is 
intelligence in act that is the intellect, knowable and known by what 
it is, and so the known sufficient ground and cause of what it does. 
To define, not as a parrot but intelligently, intelligence must be in 
act; for definition is but the expression of intelligence in act. To infer, 
not as a mere logical exercise but as learning, intelligence in act must 
be developing and expressing its development in an inference. To judge 
rationally and responsibly, intelligence must reach the reflective act 
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that terminates a sweep through all relevant evidence, past as well as 
present, sensible as well as intellectual, to grasp the sufficiency of the 
evidence for the judgment.® 

Against this view of intellect, there stands only its privation. Con- 
ceptualists conceive human intellect only in terms of what it does; 
but their neglect of what intellect is, prior to what it does, has a 
variety of causes. Most commonly they do not advert to the act of 
understanding. They take concepts for granted; they are busy working 
out arguments to produce certitudes; they prolong their spontaneous 
tendencies to extroversion into philosophy, where they concentrate on 
metaphysics and neglect gnoseology. Still, a conceptualist can advert 
to the fact of understanding, to the difference between intelligent men 
and stupid men, to opposed manners of systematic conception with 
consequent oppositions in judgments and inferences. But advertence 
falls short of analysis. It is one thing to be aware of one’s intelligence 
in act; it is another to distinguish agent and possible intellect, to 
compare possible intellect in potency, in habit, and in act, to relate 
intelligence in act, on the one hand, to sensible and imagined data and, 
on the other hand, to concepts, judgments, and inferences. Finally, 
one can advert to intelligence and know how it is analysed and yet 
recoil from accepting the analysis. It is so much more difficult to do 
philosophy when one’s hands are tied by an array of facts; it is so 
much more easy to affirm an intellectual intuition of concrete reality, 
and thus eliminate so many problems, when the exact nature of the 
intellect is shrouded in obscurity. 

Such are the basic positions. The Platonist conceives knowing as 
primarily confrontation, but the Aristotelian conceives knowing as 
primarily perfection, act, identity; again, the conceptualist knows 
human intellect only by what it does, but the intellectualist knows and 
analyses not only what intelligence in act does but also what it is. 

It is not too surprising that conceptualists, who do not advert to 
their own acts of understanding, fail to observe such advertence in 
Aristotle and in Aquinas. The logical consequences of such a failure 
have, quite fortunately for my purpose, been put down in black and 
white.'® Are not Aristotle’s forms just Plato’s ideas, plucked from their 


* THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, VII (1946), 359-91; VIII (1947), 36-73. 
S. Day, Intuitive Cognition, A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics, The 
Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1947, pp. 30 f 
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noetic heaven, and shoved into material things? Is not Aristotle’s 
abstraction just a psychological fabrication, invented to provide us with 
knowledge of the Platonic ideas thrust into material things? Let us 
add a third question: Does there not seem to be a Rube Goldberg love 
of complexity in distinguishing between agent intellect, illuminated 
phantasm, possible intellect, intelligible species, intellection as pro- 
duction, inner word, and intellection as knowing, when all that results 
is the same spiritual look at a universal that John Duns Scotus and 
William of Ockham attained so much more simply and directly? I do 
hope that conceptualist interpreters of Aristotle and Aquinas will read 
and study Fr. Day’s book and will be roused to something better than 
his and their suppositions. 

For the intellectualist, obviously, it is impossible to confuse the 
Aristotelian form with the Platonic idea. Form is the ousia that is not 
a universal,"' but a cause of being.’ Ontologically it is intermediary 
between material multiplicity and flux and, on the other hand, that 
intelligible and determinate unity we call ens, unum, and guid. Form 
is what causes matter to be a thing. On the cognitional side, form is 
known in knowing the answer to the question: Why are these sensible 
data to be conceived as of one thing, of a man, of a house?"* But know- 
ing why and knowing the cause, like knowing the reason and knowing 
the real reason, are descriptions of the act of understanding. As then 
form mediates causally between matter and thing, so understanding 
mediates causally between sensible data and conception. By a stroke of 
genius Aristotle replaced mythical Platonic anamnesis by psychological 
fact and, to describe the psychological fact, eliminated the subsistent 
ideas to introduce formal causes in material things. To complete the 
answer to Fr. Day, one need only note that primarily intellect is 
understanding and that understanding of the material is universal." 

As the Aristotelian form differs from the Platonic idea, so the 
Aristotelian separate substance differs from the Platonic separate idea. 
The separate idea is what is known by confrontation in conception. 
The separate substance is at once a pure form and a pure act of under- 
standing. When we understand, we understand with respect to sensible 

" Aristotle, Met., Z, 16, 1041a 4. 

'® Met., A, 8, 1017b 14 ff.; Z, 17, 1041a 9 f.; 1041b 7 ff.; 25 ff. 

‘8 Met., Z, 17, 1041a 9—1041b 9. 


'* See Fr. Day’s argument, op. cit., pp. 3-36. For corrections of W. Jaeger, see F. Nuyens, 
L’Brolution de la psychologie d’Aristote, Louvain-The Hague-Paris, 1948. 
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data. But the separate substances understand, yet have no senses. 
As their understanding is not of this or that sensible presentation, so 
it is not potency but act and not by confrontation with the other but 
by and in identity with the self. “‘In his quae sunt sine materia, idem 
est intelligens et intellectum.”’ Aristotle did not anticipate Hegel to 
posit the Absolute thinking relative thought. He extrapolated from 
insight into phantasm to posit pure understanding unlimited by sen- 
sible presentation. If you object that modern interpreters translate 
vonois vonoews as “thinking thought,’’ | readily grant what this 
implies, namely, that modern interpreters suppose Aristotle to have 
been a conceptualist. But also I retort that medieval translators did 
not write ‘“cogitatio cogitationis’” but “‘intelligentia intelligentiae.’" 
It seems to follow that medieval translators did not regard Aristotle 
as a conceptualist. 

Aquinas accepted and developed Aristotle. He took over the dis- 
tinction between agent and possible intellect, the latter’s dependence 
on phantasm, the account of its potency, habits, and acts, and the 
distinction between the two operations of intellect. From Augustinian 
speculation on the procession of the inner word, he was led to distinguish 
far more sharply than Aristotle did between intelligence in act and its 
products of definition and judgment. But his greater debt was to 
Augustinian theory of judgment with its appeal to the eternal reasons; 
Aquinas transposed this appeal into his own “‘participatio creata lucis 
increatae”’ to secure for the Aristotelian theory of knowing by identity 
the possibility of self-transcendence in finite intellect.'"® On his own, 
Aquinas identified intelligible species with intellectual habit to relate 
species to intelligere as form to esse,'’ a parallel that supposes a grasp 
of the real distinction between {finite essence and existence.'*? Whil 

* Aquinas, Jm XII Medt., lect. 11; Sum. Theol., 1, qg. 79, a. 10; De subst. sep., c. XH 
Mandonnet ed., I, 117 

16 THEOLOGICAL Stupies, VIII (1947), 68 fi. Cf. L. D’Izzalini, “Il principio intellettiv 
della ragione humana nelle opere di S. Tommaso d’Aquino,” Anal. Greg., XXXI, Rome, 
1943 

7 De Ver.,q. 10, a. 2 ¢., ad fin. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 14, a.4¢.; gq. 34,a. lad 2m. Cajetan, 
In I, a. 12, a. 2, XVI (ed. Leon., IV, 119) 

‘8 Tt is not surprising that Siger of Brabant and Godfrey of Fontaines, who denied the 
real distinction, also should deny such a distinction between species and intelligere. Nor 
again is it surprising that Hervé de Nédellec who denied the real distinction (see E. Hoce 
dez, Aegidit Romani theoremata de esse et essentia, Louvain, 1930, pp. 92-94), conceived 
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\ristotle had only one kind of separate substance, Aquinas worked out 
distinct theories of God as ipsum intelligere and of angels in whom 
essence, existence, intellect, and intelligere are really distinct.’* From 
the Sentences he appreciated the advantage of knowing as identity in 
reconciling divine simplicity with divine knowledge.*® From the Sen 
lences he appreciated the problem that knowing as identity creates for 
knowledge of the other.*' Still, there is to be discerned an increasing 
\ristotelianism. In the De Veritate the appeal is to immateriality as 
principle of both knowing and being known;” in the Contra Gentiles 
immateriality is one argument out of many,” with Aristotelian con 
siderations abundant;*' in the Summa Theologica this exuberance is 
pruned. Sense differs from the sensible, intellect differs from the intelli- 
gible, only inasmuch as they are in potency. But in God there is no 
potency. Hence in God substance, essence, esse, intellect, species, 
intelligere are all one and the same.” Indeed, in divine self-knowledge it 
is impossible to say that knowing and known are similar, for similarity 
supposes duality and, until one reaches trinitarian doctrine, one knows 
nothing of more than one in God.* 

When Aquinas spoke of God as ipsum intelligere, did he mean that 
God was a pure act of understanding? To that conclusion we have been 
working through four articles. But to cap that cumulative argument, 
there comes the impossibility of Aquinas having meant anything else. 
Either ipsum intelligere is analogous to sensation, or it is analogous to 
understanding, or it is analogous to conception, or it is analogous to 
nothing that we know. No one will affirm that ipsum intelligere is 
analogous to sensation. But it cannot be analogous to conception; for 
it is the dicens, dicere, verbum of trinitarian theory that is analogous to 
conception; and ipsuin intelligere is demonstrable by the natural light 
of reason, while trinitarian doctrine is not. Further, in trinitarian theory 
intelligere is essential act common to Father, Son, and Spirit, while 
dicere is notional act and proper to the Father. Finally, there is a 


the species as a movens (Durandi de S. Porciano, O. P., quaestio de natura cognitionis, etc., 
ed. J. Koch, Opuscula et Textus [Grabmann et Pelster], fasc. VI, Monasterii, 1935, p. 67 
contrary to De Ver., q. 22, a. 5, ad 8m. 

Sum. Theol., 1, q. 54, aa. 1-3, ef loc. par 

In I Sent., d. 35, q. 1, a. 1 ad 3m. 21 [bid., a. 2 

* De Ver., q. 2, a. 2 ¢. ™C. Gent., I, 44 §5. % Tbid., 45-48. 

= Sum. Theol., 1, q. 14, aa. 2, 4. * [bid., q. 16, a. 5 ad 2m 
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divine knowing prior in the order of our conception to the divine ut- 
terance of verbum: ‘‘Ipse autem conceptus cordis de ratione sua habet 
quod ab alio procedat, scilicet, a notitia concipientis’;?” and that 
prior knowing, that prior notitia, cannot be conceptual; it cannot be 
conceptual in potency, for in God there is no potency; it cannot be 
conceptual in habit, for in God there is no habit; it cannot be concep- 
tual in act, for then conception in act would be prior to itself. But if 
ipsum intelligere is analogous neither to sensation nor to conception, it 
is not a solution to say that it is analogous to nothing that we know; 
for what is unknown cannot be meant or even named.** It remains that 
ipsum intelligere is analogous to understanding, that God is an infinite 
and substantial act of understanding, that as the Father is God, the 
Son is God, the Holy Spirit is God, so also each is one and the same in- 
finite and substantial act of understanding, finally that, though each 
is the pure act of understanding, still only the Father understands as 
uttering the Word.”* 


THE NECESSITY OF Verbum 


We began our inquiry by listing seven elements in the Thomist con- 
cept of an inner word.*® Six of these have been elucidated sufficiently. 
It remains that the necessity of the inner word be treated. 

A few elementary points may be mentioned briefly. We are not con- 
cerned with the concept of verbum in the Commentary on the Sentences, 
in which Thomist thought on this issue had not yet matured.” We are 


37 Ibid., q. 34, a. 1c. 

8 Tbid., q. 13, a. 1 c.: Secundum igitur quod aliquid a nobis intellectu cognosci potest, 
sic a nobis potest nominari. It may be said that the prior notitia is analogous to conscious- 
ness. But consciousness is either concomitant, reflective, or rational. Concomitant con- 
sciousness is awareness of one’s act and oneself in knowing something else; this has no 
place in God who knows first Himself and then other things. Reflective consciousness 
supposes concomitant consciousness. Rational consciousness pertains to the intelligible 
procession of inner words, to the fact that they proceed from sufficient grounds because 
they are known to be sufficient. 

% Tbid., q. 34, a. 1, ad 3m; a. 2 ad 4m. 

»* THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, VII (1946), 350-59 

" [bid., p. 360, note 51. Scripture speaks not only of the Word of God (God the Son) 
but also of the word of God (God’s revelation, manifestation). Both elements are found in 
St. Augustine’s account of terbum (M. Schmaus, Die psychologische Trinitdtslehre des hl. 
Augustinus, Munster i. W., 1927, pp. 331 ff.). This perhaps lies behind the notion of the 
Sentences that verbum is species as ordained to manifestation 
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not concerned with the necessity of an object for a cognitional act. If 
there is an intelligere, there must be an intellectum as well as an in- 
telligens; but this does not prove the necessity of a verbum; for a verbum 
has two notes; it is not only intellectum but also expressum ab alio.™ 
We are not concerned with the necessity of the occurrence of verbum 
in our minds. That is perfectly simple: Once one understands, the pro- 
portionate cause for the inner word exists; once the proportionate cause 
exists, the effect follows, unless some impediment intervenes; but no 
impediment can intervene between understanding and its inner word.* 
Hence, granted we understand, it necessarily follows that we utter an 
inner word. We are not concerned with the necessity guoad se of the 
Word in God; whatever is in God is necessary. But we are concerned 
with the essential necessity of the inner word in us; why is our knowl- 
edge such that inner words are necessary in it? Next, we are concerned 
with the necessity guoad nos of an inner word in divine self-knowledge 
and in divine knowledge of the other. Why cannot we establish by the 
light of natural reason that there is a Word in God? Even if Aristotle’s 
theorem that knowing is by identity excludes our demonstrating the 
existence of the Word from divine self-knowledge, still why cannot we 
demonstrate it from divine knowledge of the other? 

The essential necessity of inner words in us appears as soon as 
Aquinas got beyond the initial period of the Sentences. In the De Veri- 
tate the Aristotelian parallel between nature and art was given its com- 
plement by a parallel between speculative and practical intellect. 
Practical intellect thinks out plans, designs, programs. Such plans, 
say, of an architect, are the form whence external operation proceeds. 
But they cannot be the form whence proceeds the “thinking out”’ 
that evolves the plans. There must be a prior form, the intellectual 
habit of art, that stands to the thinking as the thought-out plan stands 
to the external operation. But if nature and art are parallel, so that 
natrre is but God’s artistry, it follows that there will be a parallel 
between speculative knowledge of nature and practical knowledge of 
art. Just as the habit of art results in the thinking out of plans whence 

#® De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 c. 

® The will can prevent the occurrence of intelligere by preventing the occurrence of a 
corresponding phantasm. Again, the will is the cause of an act of belief, but though the 


latter is a verbum, it is not a verbum proceeding directly from an intelligere. But we cannot 
permit the occurrence of intellizere and yet prevent the procession of its immediate verbum 
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artefacts are produced, so speculative habit or form, by which we under- 
stand in act, results in the guidditas formata and the compositio vel 
ivisio by which we come to knowledge of external things.* Needless 
to say, this intermediate role of the inner word between our under- 
standing and the external thing does not disappear in later Thomist 
thought.*° 
Hence, to ask about the essential necessity of inner words in us, is to 
ask about the essential necessity of our complementing acts of under- 
standing with inner words to obtain knowledge of external things. The 
answer will be had by comparing the object of understanding with the 
external things. Now the first and proper object of understanding, the 
“what is known inasmuch as one understands,” must be simply in- 
telligible; accordingly, the proportionate object of our intellects is 
the guidditas rei materialis.* This quiddity prescinds from individual 
matter, for individual matter is not intelligible in itself but only in its 
relation to the per se universality of forms which it individuates. Again 
the quiddity prescinds from contingent existence, for contingent ex- 
istence is not intelligible in itself but only in its relation to the necessar- 
ily Existent which is final, exemplary, and efficient cause of contingent 
beings. The essential necessity of inner words in our intellects is the 
necessity of effecting the transition from the pre-conceptual guiddilas 
rei materialis, first, to the res, secondly, to the res particularis, thirdly 
to the res particularis existens. The transition from quiddilas rei to res, 
say, from humanitas to homo, occurs in conception in which there emer- 
ges intellect’s natural knowledge of ens.*” In virtue of this step under- 
standing moves from identity with its pre-conceptual object to con- 
frontation with its conceived object; but as yet the object is only object 
of thought.** The second step is a reflection on phantasm that enables 
one to mean, though not understand nor explanatorily define the 
material singular.*® In this step intellect moves from a universal to a 
particular object of thought. Finally, by a reflective act of understand- 
ing that sweeps through all relevant data, sensible and intelligible, 
present and remembered, and grasps understanding’s proportion to 
“De Va., a. 3, & 2 C. 
% [bid., q. 4, a. 2 ad 3m; De Pot., q. 8, a. 1 c.; Sum. Theol., q. 34, a. lad 3m ad fin.; 
Quodl., V, a. 9 ad 1m; In Ioan., c. 1, lect. 1. 


“THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, X (1949), 18-28. 
7 Tbid., VIIT (1947), 70 ff % Jbid., X (1949), 15 f " Ibid., 29 ff 
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the universe as well,*’ there is uttered the existential judgment 
through which one knows concrete reality. 

We turn to our second question. Why cannot natural reason demon 
strate the existence of the divine Word from the premise of divine 
self-knowledge? First, the demonstration cannot be effected by con- 
trasting the proper object of understanding with the divine essence. 
God is simply intelligible. He is pure form identical with existence. 
There is no distinction between His essence or His existence or His in- 
tellect or His understanding.“ There is not even a distinction between 
His esse naturale and His esse intelligibile.* Secondly, the demonstration 
cannot be effected by arguing that without an inner word there would 
be no confrontation between subject and object. For one cannot demon- 
strate that such confrontation is essential to knowledge. Primarily 
and essentially, knowing is by identity. The natural light of reason 
will never get beyond that identity in demonstrating the nature of 
self-knowledge in the infinite simplicity of God. 

We turn to the third question. If divine self-knowledge has no need of 
an inner word, as far as natural theology goes, because the knowing is 
pure understanding and the known is simply intelligible and knowledge 
is by identity, still divine knowledge of the other seems to require an 
inner word. For the other is not simply intelligible, nor always in act, 
nor identical with the knower. Further, in confirmation of this argu- 
ment, there is the fact that Aquinas wrote some of his finest passages on 
verbum in the context of divine knowledge of the other.‘** In additional 
confirmation there is the familiar doctrine that secondary elements in 
the beatific vision are known in Verbo. 

Let us begin by considering the confirming arguments. The con- 
nection between the divine Word and the divine Ideas pertains to the 
whole Christian Platonist tradition,“ and can be traced back to 
Philo’s conception of the Logos as containing the ideas.“ It follows 
that one cannot say that Aquinas by an intrinsic exigence of his own 
thought was led to treat verbum in the context of the divine ideas. 

 Tbid., VIII (1947), 46-73. “| Sum. Theol., I, q. 14, aa. 2, 4. 

®(C. Gent., 1, 47 §5. 

@s De Ver., q. 3, a. 2; C. Gent., 1, 53; Sum. Theol., I, q. 15, a. 2. 

“R. Arnou, “Platonisme des Péres,” DTC XII, 2338 ff.; De Platonismo Patrum, Textus 


Documenta, ser. theol. 21, Rome, 1935, p. 19. 
“H. A. Wolfson, Philo, Cambridge, 1948, I, 204 ff., 229 ff. 
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There may exist such an exigence or there may exist no more than a 
traditional association. On the latter alternative the confirming argu- 
ments do not confirm, and we may expect the latter alternative to be 
the correct one. The Platonist assumption that knowledge involves 
confrontation led later Scholastics to attribute to the ideas an esse 
objectivum.* Certainly Aquinas was free from that error and so he can 
be expected to apply the Aristotelian theorem of knowledge by identity 
to reconcile divine simplicity with divine knowledge of the other. 

To handle the issue as expeditiously as possible,“ let us proceed in two 
steps: first, we draw distinctions with respect to our knowledge; secondly, 
we proceed from the finite model to God. With regard to our knowledge 
distinguish (1) the thing with its virtualities, (2) the act of understand- 
ing with its primary and its secondary objects, (3) the expression of 
both primary and secondary objects in inner words. For example, the 
human soul formally is an intellective soul, subsistent, immortal; it is 
not formally a sensitive soul nor a vegetative soul; but virtually it does 
possess the perfection without the imperfection of sensitive and vege- 
tative souls. When, however, we understand the human soul, we 
understand as primary object an intellective soul and as secondary 
object the sensitive soul and the vegetative soul; both objects are under- 
stood formally and actually, but the secondary object is understood in 
the primary and in virtue of understanding the primary. Further, once 
understanding of the human soul has developed, there are not two acts 
of understanding but one, which primarily is of intellective soul and 
secondarily, in the perfection of intellective soul, is of the sensitive and 
vegetative souls. Finally, our one act of understanding expresses itself 
in many inner words in which are defined intellective, sensitive, and 
vegetative souls and the relations between them; further, these inner 
words are the esse intelligibile or the esse intentionale of soul as distinct 
both from the esse naturale of soul itself and from the esse intellectum 
which is an extrinsic denomination from an intelligere of soul whether 
real or intentional. 

Now on Thomist analysis the divine essence formally is itself but 

% Guillelmi Alnwick, Quaestiones dis putatae de esse intelligibili et de Quodlibet, Ad Claras 
Aquas, 1937, p. 1 gives the basic references. C. Michalski, Les courants philosophiques @ Ox- 
ford et d Paris, Cracovie, 1921, is hard to obtain. 


“ Sum Theol., 1, q. 15, aa. 1, 2; q. 14, aa. 5, 6; q. 12, aa. 8-10; et loc. par. especially C. 
Gent. I, 48-55; De Ver., q. 2, a. 3; q. 3, a. 2 
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eminently it contains all perfection. The divine act of understanding 
primarily is of the divine essence but secondarily of its virtualities.” 
The divine Word that is uttered is one, but what is uttered in the one 
Word is all that God knows.** Moreover, the divine essence, the divine 
act of understanding, and the divine Word considered absolutely are one 
and the same reality; hence there can be no real distinction between 
“contained eminently in the essence” and “secondary object of the 
understanding” or between either of these and “uttered in the one 
Word.” Further, utterance in the one Word does not confer on the 
ideas an esse intelligibile that otherwise they would not possess; for 
in God esse naturale and esse intelligibile are identical.*® It remains, 
then, that divine knowledge of the other provides no premise whence 
the procession of the divine Word could be established by natural rea- 
son. The plurality of divine ideas within divine simplicity is accounted 
for by an infinite act of understanding grasping as secondary objects 
the perfections eminently contained in the divine essence and virtually 
in divine omnipotence.*® As we can understand multa per unum," all 
the more so can God. 

Hence, though our intelligere is always a dicere, this cannot be dem- 
onstrated of God’s.** Though we can demonstrate that God under- 
stands, for understanding is pure perfection, still we can no more than 
conjecture the mode of divine understanding and so cannot prove that 
there is a divine Word." Psychological trinitarian theory is not a con- 
clusion that can be demonstrated but an hypothesis that squares with 
divine revelation without excluding the possibility of alternative hy- 
potheses.™ Finally, Aquinas regularly writes as a theologian and not as 
a philosopher; hence regularly he simply states what simply is true, 
that in all intellects there is a procession of inner word.” 


Eo Magis Unum 


Scotus seems to have had no qualms in referring to the divine 
processions as productions.* Aquinas is much more restrained. In the 


* Sum. Theol., 1, q. 14, a. 5 ad 3m. 8 Tbid., q. 34, a. 1 ad 3m. 

C. Gent., I, 47 §5. 8° Sum Theol., I, q. 14, aa. 5, 6. % Tbid., q. 85, a. 4¢ 
® De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 ad 5m. 8 De Pot., q. 8, a. 1 ad 12m. 

“ Sum. Theol., I, q. 32, a. 1 ad 2m. % Tbid., q. 27, a. 1c. 


“In I Sent. (Op. Oxon.), d. 2, qq. 4-7, aa. 2-3; ed. Fernandez, Quaracchi, 1912, pp. 
240-72. 
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Summa one will tind dicere and notionaliter diligere defined in terms oi 
causality ;*’ one will find incidental statements in which a person that 
proceeds is said to be produced ;'* but it seems clear that the movement 
of Lhomist thought is definitely away from conceiving the divine pro 
cessions as productions.** Thus, the errors of Arius and Sabellius are 
reduced to the mistake of conceiving the divine processions in terms of 
agent and effect;® and the Aristotelian efficient cause, ‘‘principium 
agendi in aliud,” is regarded as relevant, not to the divine processions, 
but only to the production of creatures." But this is puzzling. Is it 
true or is it false that dicere is producere verbum? Or is it true in us but not 
in God? In that case what is the divine procession? We attempt an 
answer in three steps which, because of previous discussion,” may be 
brief. 

Aristotle conceived the efficient cause as “‘principium motus vel 
mutationis in alio vel qua aliud.’’ He conceived nature as “‘principium 
motus in eo in quo est primo et per se et non secundum accidens.” 
Plainly, efficient cause and nature are complementary and opposed. 

: I : 
An efficient cause cannot be nature; nature cannot be an efficient cause; 
for inasmuch as movement proceeds per se from a principle in the subject 
in which the movement occurs, the principle is nature; but inasmuch 
as movement proceeds from a principle in another subject, the principle 
is an efficient cause; and inasmuch as movement proceeds per accidens 
irom a principle in the subject in which the movement occurs, the 
principle again is an efficient cause. Now, these definitions are not 
ultimately satisfactory ;® it remains that they are Aristotle’s defini- 
tions; and they fully explain Aquinas’ refusal to conceive the divine 
processions as instances of efficient causality. The proceeding Word and 
the proceeding Love are not from a principle outside God; nor are they 

7 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 37, a. 2 ad 2m * Ibid., ad 3n 

§§ THEOLOGICAL Stvpies, VIII (1947), 405 ff. On page 406 forq. 27, a. 4 ad 1m in note 
13, read q. 27,a. 5ad 1m. I wish to note that when I wrote p. 406, I had not yet adverted 
to the relation between emanatio intelligibilis (TuroLocicat Sruptes, VII [1946], 380 ff 

d the disappearance in later works of processio operati. This will be corrected presentl: 

© Sum. Theol., I, q. 27, a. 1¢ “ Jbid., a. 5, ad im 

© THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, VIII (1947), 404-44. 

* Godfrey of Fontaines exhibits their logical conclusion. Cf. Quodl. VI, q. 7; VIII, q. 2; 
XIII, q. 3 (Les Phtlosophes belges, Louvain, IT [1914], 148-72; IV [1924], 18-33; V [1932], 
190-213 
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per accidens from a principle within God; therefore, they are not from 
an efficient cause as conceived by Aristotle. 

Secondly, Aquinas developed a more general notion of efficient 
causality than that defined by Aristotle. Thus, principium operati, 
principium effectus, processio operati include the idea of production but 
do not include the Aristotelian restrictions of im alto vel qua aliud. 
The act of understanding is to the possible intellect, the act of loving 
is to the will, as act to potency, as perfection to its perfectible; the 
procession is processto operationis and cannot be analogous to any real 
procession in God. But the inner word is to our intelligence in act as is 
act to act, perfection to proportionate perfection; in us the procession 
is processio operati; in us dicere is produccre verbum, even though it is 
natural and not an instance of Aristotelian efficient causality. Inas- 
much as dicere does not involve the imperfection of processio operationis 
it offers an analogy to the divine procession." 

Thirdly, is the divine dicere a producere verbum? Is there truly in God 
a processio operati? Evidently there is an enormous difference between 
the procession of an inner word in us and the procession of the Word in 
God. In us there are two acts, first, an act of understanding, secondly, 
a really distinct act of defining or judging. In God there is but one act. 
But not only did Aquinas advert to this rather obvious fact but also he 
assigned the reason for the difference: ‘‘id quod procedit ad intra processu 
intelligibili, non oportet esse diversum; imo, quanto perfectius procedit, 
tanto magis est unum cum eo a quo procedit.’*® One is apt to object 
that as the principle and term of a procession approach identity, the 
procession itself approaches nothingness. But this is simply to disregard 
what Aquinas most emphatically asserts. The analogy to the divine pro- 
cessions is found only in rational creatures. Not any procession ad intra 
but only intelligible procession is given the property of ‘quanto 
perfectius procedit, tanto magis est unum cum eo a quo procedit.’ 
In the Contra Gentiles Aquinas considered in turn minerals, plants, 
animals, men, angels, and God to show that in perfect intellectual 
reflection principle and term are identical without an elimination of the 
reflection and so without an elimination of the procession.” In the 

“ De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 ad 7m. ® Sum. Theol., 1, q. 27, a. 1 ad 2m. © Ibid. 

*? C. Gent., IV, 11 §§1-7. Observe the initial thesis: secundum diversitatem naturarum 


diversus emanationis modus invenitur in rebus: et quanto aliqua natura est altior, tanto 
id quod ex ea emanat, magis ei est intimum. 
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Summa he is insistent on his point: ‘secundum emanationem intelligi- 
bilem,’’s* “processu intelligibili,’’*’ “per modum intelligibilem,”’’° “per 
modum intelligibilis actionis,”” ““verbum intelligibiliter procedens,’’” 
“secundum actionem intelligibilem.’’” 

Obviously Aquinas thought he was making a point. What is it? 
There are two aspects to the procession of an inner word in us. There 
is the productive aspect; intelligence in act is proportionate to pro- 
ducing the inner word. There is also the intelligible aspect: inner words 
do not proceed with mere natural spontaneity as any effect does from 
any cause; they proceed with reflective rationality; they proceed not 
merely from a sufficient cause but from sufficient grounds known to be 
sufficient and because they are known to be sufficient. I can imagine a 
circle and I can define a circle. In both cases there is efficient causality. 
But in the second case there is something more. I define the circle be- 
cause I grasp in imagined data that, if the radii are equal, then the 
plane curve must be uniformly round. The inner word of defining not 
only is caused by but also is because of the act of understanding. In the 
former aspect the procession is processio operati. In the latter aspect the 
procession is processio intelligibilis. Similarly, in us the act of judgment 
is caused by a reflective act of understanding, and so it is processio op- 
erati. But that is not all. The procession of judgment cannot be equated 
with procession from electromotive force or chemical action or biologi- 
cal process or even sensitive act. Judgment is judgment only if it proceeds 
from intellectual grasp of sufficient evidence as sufficient. Its procession 
also is processio intelligibilis. 

What, then, does Aquinas mean when he writes: “id quod procedit 
ad intra processu intelligibili, non oportet esse diversum; imo, quanto 
perfectius procedit, tanto magis est unum cum eo a quo procedit.’’” 
He does not mean that there can be production, properly speaking, 
when principle and product are absolutely identical. He does mean that 
there can be processio intelligibilis without absolute diversity, indeed 
that the more perfect the processio intelligibilis is, the greater the ap- 
proach to identity. In us inner word proceeds from act of understanding 
by a processio intelligibilis that also is a processio operati, for our inner 

6 Sum. Theol., I, q. 27, a. 1 ¢. % Jbid., ad 2m. 


7° [bid., ad 3m; a. 2 ob. 2 a. 1 [bid., a. 2 ¢. 3 [bid., ad 3m. 
8 Ibid., a. 3c. % Ibid., a. 1 ad 2m. 
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word and act of understanding are two absolute entities really distinct. 
In God inner word proceeds from act of understanding as uttering by 
a processio intelligibilis that is not a processio operati, at least inasmuch 
as divine understanding and divine Word are not two absolute entities 
really distinct. 

It may be doubted that a pure processio intelligibilis is a real pro- 
cession. If A is because of B without being caused by B, the dependence 
of A on B seems to be merely mental. It is true that a processio intelli- 
gibilis cannot be real except in a mind. On the other hand, in a mind it 
necessarily is real; just as the mind itself and its operation are real, so 
the intelligible procession within the mind and the consequent relations 
of origin are all real. ‘‘Mental’’ is opposed to “real’’ only inasmuch 
as one prescinds from the reality of mind. 

Indeed, the divine procession of the Word is not only real but also a 
natural generation.” In us that does not hold. Our intellects are not our 
substance; our acts of understanding are not our existence; and so our 
definitions and affirmations are not the essence and existence of our 
children. Our inner words are just thoughts, just esse intentionale of 
what we define and affirm, just intentio intellecta and not res intellecta.” 
But in God intellect is substance and act of understanding is act of 
existence; it follows that the Word that proceeds in Him is of the same 
nature and substance as its principle,’’ that His thought of Himself is 
Himself, that His intentio intellecta of Himself is also the res intel- 
lecta.’® As there is an analogy of ens and esse, so also there is an analogy 
of the intelligibly proceeding est. In us est is just a thought, a judgment. 
But in God not only is ipsum esse the ocean of all perfection,” com- 
prehensively grasped by ipsum intelligere,*° in complete identity, 
but also perfectly expressed in a single Word. That Word is thought, 
definition, judgment and yet of the same nature as God whose substance 
is intellect. Hence it is not mere thought as opposed to thing, not mere 
definition as opposed to defined, not mere judgment as opposed to 
judged. No less than what it perfectly expresses, it too is the ocean of all 
perfection. Still, though infinite esse and infinite est are identical ab- 
solutely, none the less truly there is an intelligible procession. The 


% Ibid., a. 2 c. ™C. Gent., IV, 11 §6. 
7 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 27, a. 2 ad 2m; q. 34, a. 2 ad 1m; C. Gent., IV, 11 §§11, 17. 
3C. Gent., IV, 11 §7. 7° Sum. Theol., I, q. 13, a. 11 ¢. 


* Tbid., q. 14, a. 3c. 1 Tbid., aa. 2, 4. 
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divine Word is because of the divine understanding as uttering, yet 
“eo magis unum, quo perfectius procedit.”’ 


Amor Procedens 


As complete understanding not only grasps essence and in essence all 
properties but also affirms existence and value, so also from under 
standing’s self-expression in judgment of value there is an intelligible 
procession of love in the will. Evidently so, for without an intelligible 
procession of love in the will from the word of intellect, it would be 
impossible to define the will as rational appetite. Natural appetite is 
blind; sensitive appetite is spontaneous; but rational appetite can be 
moved only by the good that reason pronounces to be good. Because 
of the necessity of intelligible procession from intellect to will, sin is not 
act in the will but failure to act; it is failure to will to do the good that 
is commanded, or it is failure to will to inhibit tendencies that are 
judged to be wrong. Because of the same necessity of intelligible pro- 
cession from intellect to will, the sinner is driven by a fine disquiet 
either to seek true peace of soul in repentance or else to obtain a simu 
lated peace in the rationalization that corrupts reason by making the 
false appear true that wrong may appear right. Finally, however much 
it may be disputed whether there is any processio operati from the word 
of our intellects to the act in our wills, it cannot be denied that there is 
a processio intelligibilis from the word of intellect to the act of rational 
appetite.® 

Let us now see how Aquinas accounted for the procession of the Holy 
Spirit. In the Contra Gentiles IV, 19, he inquired: ‘‘Quomodo intell- 
igenda sunt quae de Spiritu sancto dicuntur?” In the first paragraph he 
stated his intention. In paragraphs two, three, and four, he examined 
the nature of love. In the remaining paragraphs, five to twelve, he 
applied his analysis to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The three steps 
in his examination of love are as follows: first, he argued that in every 
one who understands there must also be a will; secondly, he showed that 
the basic act, to which all other acts of will are to be reduced, is love; 
thirdly, he pointed out the difference between the presence of the be- 
loved in the intellect and his presence in the will of the lover; in the 

"Qn the controversy, see O. Lottin, Psychologie et morale aux XIle et XIIle siécles, 
Louvain, 1942, I, 226-389; also Cajetan, 7m Im., q. 27, a. 3 §IX ff; ed. Leon, IV, 312 
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intellect he is present “per similitudinem speciei’’; in the will he is 
present dynamically, as the term of a movement in the movement’s 
proportionate principle. 

But what is this dynamic presence? How is the term of a movement 
in the movement’s motive principle? Obviously, by final causality: 
the end determines the agent. Hence, “‘sicut autem influere causae 
eflicientis est agere, ita influere causae finalis est appeti et desiderari.’’** 
rom the term of movement there results by final causality an appeti 
of the term; but the appeti of the term is not in the term but in the 
motive principle. Similarly, by final causality there results from the 
beloved the amari of the beloved; and this amari of the beloved is not 
in the beloved but in the lover. Next, the appeti of the term in the motive 
principle is one and the same act as the appetere of the motive principle 
for the term; similarly, the amari of the beloved in the lover is one 
and the same act as the amare of the lover for the beloved. Hence 
“est autem amatum in amante secundum quod amatur’’;*' 
amatur est in amante secundum quod actu amatur’’;* “amor dicitur 


‘id quod 


transformare amantem in amatum, inquantum per amorem movetur 
amans ad ipsam rem amatam.”’* Finally, if the presence of the beloved 
in the lover isexactly the same entity asthe act of love in the lover, why 
does Aquinas bother about it? Obviously because he wishes to deter- 
mine the nature of love and so to show that, while the procession 
of the Word is a generation, still the procession of Love is not. The 
object of intellect is in intellect “per similitudinem speciei,” but the 
object of will or love is in the will not by reproduction but as a goal is 
in tendency to the goal.*? 

Paragraphs five to twelve of Contra Gentiles IV, 19, apply the fore- 
going analysis. First, it is shown that since God understands, He must 
have a will; further, this will cannot be distinct really from either the 
divine substance or the divine intellect. Secondly, the will of God cannot 
be mere potency or mere habit; it must be in act; and since the basic act 
of will is love, it must be actually loving. Thirdly, the proper object of 
divine love is the divine goodness which is identical with God; but 
love isdynamic presence; therefore the love of God for God involves the 

720 Ve, &. 2 & 2 ¢. 4 C. Gent., IV, 19 §7. % Comp. Theol., c. 49. 

% De Malo, q. 6, a. 1 ad 13m. Cf. H. D. Simonin, ‘‘Autour de la solution thomiste du 


probléme de l’amour,” Archives d’ hist. doct. et. litt. du M.-A., VI (1932), 174-276 
 C. Gent., TV, 19 §§4, 9 
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dynamic presence of God in God. Moreover, since divine loving, divine 
willing, divine being are identical, it follows that the dynamic presence 
of God in God is not mere dynamic presence but God. Just as God’s 
thought of God is not mere thought but God, so God’s love of God is 
not mere accidental act but God. Fourthly, the origin of divine love is 
treated. There cannot be the dynamic presence of the beloved in the 
lover’s will, unless there first is intellectual conception. Further, it is 
not the concept but the conceived that is loved; hence, divine love 
necessarily is related both to the Word and to God from whom the Word 
proceeds. The remaining four paragraphs explain why the procession 
of love is not a generation, why the Holy Spirit is named Spirit, and 
why he is named Holy. 

As was anticipated, once one grasps the processio intelligibilis of inner 
word from uttering act of understanding, there is not the slightest 
difficulty in grasping the simple, clear, straightforward acount Aquinas 
offered of proceeding love. Difficulty arises in interpreting Aquinas on 
this issue from purely subjective sources. A conceptualist is not 
interested enough in human intellect, to know what processio intelligi- 
bilis means; and so he is led to take advantage of the complexity of 
Thomist thought and terminology to invent pseudo-metaphysical 
theories about operatio and operatum.** After applying these theories 
to the procession of the inner word, he tries to apply them to the pro- 
cession of love; and in this he is greatly encouraged by the post- 
Thomas Augustinian reaction which transformed Augustine’s self- 
movement of soul into self-moving potencies and, above all, denied 
any influence from the intellect on the will in an alleged defence of the 
will’s liberty.** 

**On the complexity see THEoLocicaL Stupies, VIII (1947), 408-41 

** QO. Lottin, loc. cit., note 82 supra. B. Perez, La actividad cognoscitiva en los escolasticos 
oek primer periodo postomista, Madrid, 1948. Peter John Olivi, Jn J] Sent., q. 58 c., Quarac- 
chi, 1924, pp. 412-14; ob. 13a, ad 13m, pp. 400-403, 437-61; ob. 14a, ad 14m, pp. 493-8, 
461-515. Gonzalvus Hispanus, Quaestiones disptutatae, q. 3, Quaracchi, 1935, pp. 27-49 
It seems quite plain that the doctrine of vital act was an Augustinian argument against 
the Aristotelian pati. Godfrey of Fontaines, Thomas of Sutton, Nicolas Trivet were resolute 
Aristotelians. Hervé de Nédellec yielded to Augustinian pressure to the extent of wishing 
for a sensus agens, op. cit., p. 69 (note 18 supra). Recall that Aquinas did not evolve a general 


notion of efficient causality but distinguished analogously the types of emanation on 
different levels of being (Tuzotocicat Stupies, VIII [1947], 437 ff.); this, I think, is 
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What Aquinas held is quite clear. In us there is a procession of love 
from the will, but that is processio operationis and irrelevant to 
trinitarian theory.*° In us there is a procession of one act of love from 
another, but that also is irrelevant to trinitarian theory.*' In us there 
is a procession of love from the inner word and, as Aquinas very fre- 
quently repeated, that is the procession that is relevant to trinitarian 
theory.” In this position Aquinas was following St. Anselm.” He was 
followed by Godfrey of Fontaines,* and John of Naples.” The extent 
to which the notion was current merits special investigation but an 
indication of its currency may be had from a text published by Fr. 
Balic. In his Opus Oxoniense Scotus conceived the procession of the 
Holy Spirit as procession of love from the will.* In the text Fr. Bali¢ 
has published, Scotus got around to applying his doctrine of partial, 
concurrent, coordinate causes to the will. The act of will is caused 
partially by the will and partially by the object presented by the in- 
tellect; in confirmation the intention of Augustine is adduced that 
amor procedit a mente and this is followed up by the contention that if 
the object is only sine quo non to the act of love, then the Word is only 
sine quo non to the procession of the Holy Spirit.*’ 


relevant to understanding the Thomist contrast between movere per modum causae efficien- 
tis and movere per modum finis (C. Gent., I, 72 §7; Sum. Theol., I, q. 82, a. 4 c.). Seealso 
Simonin, op. cit., pp. 234 ff. (note 86 supra). 

% De Ver., q. 4, a. 2 ad 7m. Sum. Theol., 1, q. 27, a. 5 ad 3m. 

* THEOLOGICAL Stupies, VIII (1947), 407 f., note 20. 

*® Monologion, c. 50 (ed. Schmitt, Edinburgh, 1946, p. 65): Palam certe est rationem 
habenti, eum non idcirco sui memorem esse aut se intelligere quia se amat, sed ideo se 
amare quia sui meminit et se intelligit; nec eum se posse amare, si sui non sit memor aut 
se non intelligat. Nulla enim res amatur sine eius memoria et intelligentia, et multa tenentur 
memoria et intelliguntur, quae non amantur. Patet igitur amorem summi spiritus (i.e., 
Deus) ex eo procedere, quia sui memor est et se intelligit. Quod si in memoria summi 
spiritus intelligitur Pater, in intelligentia Filius: manifestum est quia a Patre pariter et 
Filio summi spiritus amor procedit. 

* Quodl. VII, q. 4; cf. Les Philosophes belges, III, 293. 

* Quaest. disp. XIII, XXX. Texts given by M. Schmaus, Der Liber Propugnatorius des 
Thomas Anglicus und die Lehrunterschiede zwischen Thomas von Aquin und Duns Scotus, 
Teil Il: Die trinitarischen Lehrdifferensen (BGPTM XXIX, Miinster i. W., 1930), p.132*, 
lines 11 ff.; p. 138*, lines 1 ff.; p. 132, note 51 ad fin. 

*In I Sent. (Op. Oxon), d. 10, ed. Fernandez, p. 679. 

* C. Balic, “Une question inédite de J. Duns Scot sur la volonté,” Rech. théol. anc. méd., 
III (1931), 191-208; see lines 418-26. 
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Via Doctrinae 

In his monumental work on medieval trinitarian thought,** Dr. 
Michael Schmaus followed the current division and devoted first over 
three hundred pages to “die Trinitit in fier,” and then almost two 
hundred to “die Trinitat in esse.’’*? But though Aquinas in his earlier 
works began from God the Father to treat next the generation of the 
Son and then the procession of the Holy Spirit, his Summa Theologica 
eliminated even the semblance of a logical fiction of a becoming in God. 


‘ 


The Summa treated first God as one,'** to turn to God as triune “secun- 
dum viam doctrinae.’” In this presentation the starting-point is not 
God the Father but God; the first question is not whether there is a 
procession from God the Father but whether there is a procession in God. 
After establishing two processions in God, the existence of real relations 
in God is treated. Only after both processions and relations have been 
treated, is the question of persons raised.'" The significance of this pro- 
cedure is that it places Thomist trinitarian theory in a class by itself. 

First of all, it eliminates what Dr. Schmaus considers the crux 
irinitatis.’ Either the Father is Father by a relation or for some other 
reason; but neither alternative is possible. If the Father is Father by a 
relation, then that relation supposes a procession, so that the Father has 
to generate before being constituted as Father. On the other hand, if 
the Father is Father not by a relation, then he must be Father either 
by something absolute or by a negation. Neither will do. 

The Thomist solution to this problem cannot be appreciated unless 
one grasps the Summa’s structure, which implies a twofold ordering of 
our trinitarian concepts. There is the order of our concepts in fieri, and 
then processions precede relations and relations precede persons. There 
is the order of our concepts in facto esse and then there are the persons as 
persons,’ the persons considered individually, ' the persons compared 
to the divine essence,'® to the relations, '*’ to the notional acts.’ 
Now these two orders are inverse. The processions and the notional 
acts are the same realities. But the processions are in God prior, in the 
first order of our concepts, to the constitution of the persons. On the 


* See supra, note 95. ” Ibid., pp. 46-378, 379-573. 

1 Sum. Theol., 1, qq. 2-26. 10 Tbid., q. 27, Introd. 18 Jhid., qq. 27-29 
% Op. cit., p. 651. 14 Sum. Theol., 1, qq. 30-32. 1% Tbid., qq. 33-38. 

16 Tbid., q. 39. 107 Tbid., q. 40 108 Thid., q. 41 
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other hand, the notional acts are acts of the persons and consequent to 
the persons conceived as constituted. Once one recognizes this twofold 
systematization of our concepts, it becomes apparent that Aquinas’ 
solution to the crux frinitatis is really satisfying. He maintained a 
distinction between the property of the Father as relation and the same 
property as constitutive of the Father. As relation, the property is 
subsequent to generation; as constitutive, the same property is prior to 
generation.'*? But how can the same property be both prior and subse- 
quent? The question is not about the property itself but about the 
systematic order of our concepts;'® and when there are two system- 
atic and inverse orders, necessarily what is prior in one order will 
be subsequent in the other. 

Secondly, the procedure of the Summa reveals very clearly the 
exact point of application and the measure of significance of the 
psychological imago Dei in trinitarian thought. It reveals the exact 
point of application. We desire to know quid sit Deus, but in this life 
the only understanding we can attain is through analogy. Philosophy 
proceeds from pure perfections by the ways of affirmation, negation, 
and eminence. Faith adds further data. Theology employs the Augus- 
tinian psychological analogy, just as philosophy employed the naturally 
known pure perfections. By natural reason we know that God is abso- 
lute being, absolute understanding, absolute truth, absolute love. But 
natural reason cannot establish that there are in God processiones 
intelligibiles, that the divine Word is because of divine understanding 
as uttering, that divine Love as proceeding is because of divine goodness 
and understanding and Word as spirating. Such further analogical 
knowledge of guid sit Deus pertains to the limited but most fruitful 
understanding that can be attained when reason operates in the light 
of faith." Thus, the Augustinian psychological analogy makes trini- 
tarian theology a prolongation of natural theology, a deeper insight 
into what God is. 

But the procedure of the Summa also reveals the measure of signi- 

10% Tbid., q. 40, a. 4c. Materially the same distinction occurs in De Pot., q. 8, a. 3 ad 
7m; q. 10, a. 3; but there it lacks an ultimate basis. 

©The question is: Videtur quod actus notionales praeintelligantur proprietatibus. 
In God and guoad se there is “ordo secundum originem absque prioritate” (ibid., q. 42, a. 


3 c.; cf. ad 2m) 
"t DB 1796. 
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ficance to be attached to the imago Dei. As we have seen, there is a 
twofold systematization; first, our concepts are in fiert; secondly, their 
order is reversed and they stand in facto esse. Now these two orders 
stand on different levels of thought. As long as our concepts are in de- 
velopment, the psychological analogy commands the situation. But 
once our concepts reach their term, the analogy is transcended and we 
are confronted with the mystery. In other words, the psychological 
analogy truly gives a deeper insight into what God is. Still, that insight 
stands upon analogy; it does not penetrate to the very core, the 
essence of God, in which alone trinitarian doctrine can be contem- 
plated in its full intelligibility; grasping properly guid sit Deus is the 
beatific vision."*? Just as an experimental physicist may not grasp 
most of quantum mathematics, but under the direction of a mathema- 
tician may very intelligently devise and perform experiments that ad- 
vance the quantum theory, so also the theologian with no proper 
grasp of quid sit Deus but under the direction of divine revelation really 
operates in virtue of and towards an understanding that he personally 
in this life cannot possess." 

Hence it is that the psychological analogy enables one to argue that 
there are two and only two processions in God, that the first is “per 
modum intelligibilis actionis” and a natural generation; that the second 
is ‘per modum amoris” and not a generation; that there are four real 
relations in God and three of them really distinct;'* that the names 
verbum and imago are proper to the Son, while the names amor and 
donum are proper to the Holy Spirit.""® But do not think that Aquinas 
allows the psychological analogy to take the place of the divine essence 

"2 Sum. Theol., I, q. 12, a. 1 ¢.; I-II, q. 3, a. 8 

"3 [bid., I, q. 1, aa. 2, 7. M. Grabmann, Die theologische Erkenntnis- und Einleitungslehre 
des heiligen Thomas von Aquin, Freiburg in der Schweiz, 1948. M. J. Congar, “Théologie,” 
DTC XV, 378-92. M. D. Chenu, La Théologie comme science au XIITe siécle, ed. 2a (pro 
manuscripto), Paris, 1943. 

4 Sum. Theol., 1, qq. 27, 28. 

ub Tbid., q. 34, a. 2; q. 35, a. 2; q. 37, a. 1; q. 38, a. 2. The difference between essential 
love and notional love is quite plainly the difference between love considered in its essence 
(the dynamic presence of the beloved) and love referred to its origin, its principle. The 
former relates lover to beloved; the latter proceeds. The same distinction might be put 
by comparing love to finis operationis and finis intentionis (De Pot., q. 3, a. 16 c.). God's 
love of God as finis operationis is identical with God, and so essential. God’s love of God 
as finis intentionis is God as proceeding from God as Judge and Word, and so notional 
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as the one sufficient principle of explanation. The psychological analogy 
is just the side-door through which we enter for an imperfect look. 
Thus, though the generation of the Son is “per modum intelligibilis 
actionis,”’ though a proper name of the Son is the Word, still Aquinas 
did not conclude that the principle by which the Father generates is 
the divine intellect or the divine understanding. In us the inner word 
proceeds from understanding, and our understanding is really distinct 
from our substance, our being, our thought, our willing. But in God 
substance, being, understanding, thought, willing are absolutely one and 
the same reality. Accordingly, Aquinas not merely in his Commentary on 
the Sentences," but also in his Summa makes the divine essence the prin- 
ciple of divine generation. “Sicut Deus potest generare Filium, ita et 
vult. Sed voluntas generandi significat essentiam. Ergo et potentia gen- 
erandi.’""’ “Tllud ergo est potentia generativa in aliquo generante, in 
quo generatum similatur generanti. Filius autem Dei similatur Patri 
gignenti in natura divina. Unde natura divina in Patre est potentia 
generandi in ipso.’ “... Id quo Pater generat est natura divina.’’"® 
The one divine essence is common to Father and to Son. As 
the Father's, the essence is the potency by which the Father generates; 
as the Son’s, the essence is the potency by which the Son is generated.!*° 
The potentia spirandi is conceived in parallel fashion. Father and Son 
are one principle because they are one God." They are “duo spirantes” 
but “unus spirator.”! As the potentia renerandi means the divine 
essence but connotes a personal property,'* so also does the virtus 
spirativa.** The procession of love is not voluntary but natural, even 
though it is “per modum voluntatis.’”*5 The same argument in the same 
passage establishes the existence of both potentia generandi and po- 
tentia spirandi.* If one disregards the title of the next article, the 
contribution of a rubricist, and attends to Aquinas’ own question, then 
its issue is: ‘‘Videtur quod potentia generandi vel spirandi significet 
relationem et non essentiam.”’ It seems to follow that the divine 


46 In IT Sent., d. 7, q. 2, a. 1 sol., and ad 4m; tbid., q. 1, aa. 1-3; idbid., d. 6, q. 1, a. 3 
sol. 

"7 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 41, a. 5 Sed contra. US Tbid., c. 9 Tbid. 

120 [bid., a. 6, ad 1m. 11 [bid., q. 36, a. 4c. 12 Tbid., ad 7m. 

13 Tbid., q. 41, a. Sc. 4 [bid., q. 36, a. 4 ad Im. 1% [bid., q. 41, a. 2 ad 3m. 

1% Tbid., a. 4c. 137 Thid., a. 5. 
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essence is the principle by which the Father generates the Son and by 
which Father and Son spirate the Holy Spirit; that potentia generandi 
and potentia spirandi, while in recto they mean the same divine essence, 
still in obliguo connote different personal properties."* This is all very 
far from the type of trinitarian theory in which the Word is generated 
by the divine intellect and proceeding Love is spirated by the divine 
will.!?9 

Finally, as the reader may have gathered already, the via doctrinae 
of the Summa is a masterpiece of theology as science and the apex of 
trinitarian speculation. But I would not be misunderstood. Coherently 
enough on their position, conceptualists conceive science simply in 
terms of certitude. For them the scientific ideal is the certitude one has 
of the particular and contingent fact of one’s own existence. For them 
the substance of theology is what they are certain about, while the 
separable accidents are what they consider probable. They cannot be 
expected to think much of Thomist trinitarian theory which, on its own 
showing, is no more than an hypothesis which does not attempt to 
exclude the possibility of alternatives.’ Still, without in any way 
deprecating certitude or even solidity, one may point out that the cult 
of certitude, the search for rigorous demonstration unaccompanied by a 
still greater effort to understand, has been tried and has been found 
wanting. It is the secret of fourteenth-century scepticism. Moreover, 
the same result follows from the same cause at any time; for one can be 
certain only because one understands, or else because one believes 

128 Cf. q. 36, a. 4.ad 1m; q. 41, a. 5. As the Son understands essentially “non ut producens 
verbum sed ut Verbum procedens” (q. 34, a. 2 ad 4m), so the Holy Spirit loves essentially 
“ut Amor procedens, non ut a quo procedit amor”’ (q. 37, a. 1 ad 4m). Hence as the divine 
essence is the Son’s potency uf generetur (q. 41, a. 6 ad 1m), so also the divine essence is 
the Holy Spirit’s potency # spiretur 

29 Dr. Schmaus made the supposition that the criterion of Augustinian psychological 
theory lay in taking the divine intellect as the principle of divine generation, the divine 
will as the principle of divine spiration. In consequence he records his mounting surprise 
at the views of post-Thomas Dominicans (cf. Der Liber Propugnatorius, etc., pp. 125-34) 
Note especially the following from James of Metz: “Sic ergo principium, quo procedit 
Filius a Patre in divinis, non est intellectus, sed natura et similiter principium quo pro 
cedit Spiritus sanctus ab utroque est natura non voluntas et hoc dixit (nach Clm. 14 383 
steht hier frater) Thomas Parisius in scholis publice, quod non intelligebat Filium pro 
cedere a Patre per actum intellectus sicut audivit magister Albertus (Clm. 14 383: tam 
bertus) ab eo” (ibid., pp. 127 f. in note 48). Without insisting on James’s accuracy, one 
cannot well refuse all significance to his testimony 

1 Sum. Theol., 1, q. 32, a. 1 ad 2m. 
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someone else who certainly understands. It is only inasmuch as different 
concepts proceed from one act of understanding that different concepts 
are seen to be joined by a necessary nexus. Remove the effort to under- 
stand and understanding will decrease; as understanding decreases, 
fewer concepts are seen to be joined by a necessary nexus; and as this 
seeing decreases, certitudes decrease. To stop the process, either one 
must restore the effort to understand or one must appeal not to intellect 
but to some higher or lower power. 

Moreover, the conceptualist ideal of science is not the only ideal. 
For Aristotle perfect science is certain; but all science is knowledge 
through causes, and knowledge through causes is understanding and 
so of the universal and necessary. Because the conceptualist accepts 
only one element of the Aristotelian ideal, while modern science realizes 
the other element, a quite unnecessary abyss has been dug by con- 
ceptualists between the Scholasticism they claim to represent and, on 
the other hand, the contemporary ideal of science. Further, the con- 
ceptualist ideal of science has no exclusive claim to represent the ideal 
of theology as science. St. Augustine’s crede ut intelligas no more means 
‘believe to be certain”’ than it means “‘believe to have an intellection”’; 
it means “‘believe that you may understand ” When the Vatican Coun- 
cil affirms that reason illumined by faith and inquiring pie, sedulo, 
sobrie, can attain some limited but most fruitful inéelligentia of the 
mysteries of faith, intelligentia means not certitude, for by faith one 
already is certain, nor demonstration, for the mysteries cannot be 
demonstrated, nor intellection, for a mystery is not a universal, but 
rather obviously understanding. 

Nor was understanding as the ideal of scientific theology unknown 
to Aquinas whose principles, method, and doctrine the Church bids us 
follow. To ask quid sit is to ask: Why? To know quid sit is to know the 
cause-—above all, the formal cause in the only manner that causes are 
known, by understanding. Hence to ask guid sit Deus expresses a 
natural desire; but to know guid sit Deus defines a supernatural end. 
For knowing guid sit Deus is understanding God. That understanding 
cannot result from any finite species but only inasmuch as God him- 
self slips into and mysteriously actuates a finite intellect. But potency 
that no creature can actuate is obediential and its act, by definition, 
is supernatural. Short of this supernatural vision of God, we can know 
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quid sit Deus only by analogy. But such analogical knowing moves on 
two levels. By the natural light of reason we argue from pure perfec- 
tions to the pure act. In the subalternated science of theology we 
operate in virtue of ipsum intelligere, under the direction of divine 
revelation, without grasping the divine essence, yet truly understand- 
ing the relations of properties flowing from the essence, both from the 
connection between the mysteries and from the analogy of nature. 
Thus, the ideal of theology as science is the subalternated and so 
limited, analogical and so imperfect understanding of quid sit Deus 
which, though incomparable with the vision of God, far surpasses 
what can be grasped by the unaided light of natural reason. 

By the measure of the intellectualist concept of theology, the via 
doctrinae of the Summa isa masterpiece. It knows just what the human 
mind can attain and it attains it. It does not attempt to discover a 
synthetic principle whence all else follows. It knows that that principle 
is the divine essence and that, in this life, we cannot properly know it. 
On the other hand, it does not renounce all thought of synthesis to 
settle down to teaching catechism; for it knows that there is such a 
thing as imperfect understanding. Systematically it proceeds to that 
limited goal. It begins where natural theology leaves off. It employs 
the Augustinian psychological analogy as the natural theologian em- 
ploys his pure perfections. It develops the key concepts of procession, 
relation, person. Then it shifts to a higher level, consciously confronts 
mystery as mystery, and so transposes relations to properties and 
processions to notional acts. The accurate grasp of the end guarantees 
the perfection of the method. The perfection of the method automati- 
cally assigns the imago Dei its proper function and limited significance 
and no less provides the solution to the crux trinitatis. Imperfectly we 
grasp why God is Father, Word, and Spirit inasmuch as we conceive 
God, not simply as identity of being, understanding, thought, and love, 
but as that identity and yet with thought, because of understanding, 
and love, because of both, where ‘“‘because’’ means not the logical re- 
lation between propositions but the real processio intelligibilis of an 
intellectual substance. What is truly profound is also very simple. 

Yet into the simplicity of the via doctrinae in the Summa was poured 
the sum of previous trinitarian and philosophic achievement. Dogmatic 
development was from the apostolic symbol which briefly acknowl- 
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edged God, the Father Almighty, Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
and the Holy Ghost. Nicaea affirmed the Son to be truly God, con- 
substantial with the Father. Constantinople affirmed the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost. Speculative thought, on the other hand, was clearly 
present as via inventionis in St. Athanasius’ deduction that immaterial 
generation must terminate in a consubstantial being; in the doctrine 
that distinction between the persons rests on relations as worked out 
by the Cappadocians,"' and by St. Augustine;!” in the elaboration of 
the notions of person and nature summarized for the East by St. John 
Damascene,'™ and for the West in the influential, if not altogether 
fortunate, work of Boethius;™ and, finally, in the threefold problem 
of person, nature, and relation that came to a head in Gilbert de la 
Porrée.'* 

But more was needed to make Aquinas’ via doctrinae possible. Augus- 
tine had to transfer the name, God, from a proper name of the Father 
to a common name of the three persons and he had to explore the possi- 
bilities of the psychological analogy. The systematic distinction be- 
tween natural and supernatural and so between philosophy and theology 
had to be developed." Philosophy had to be cultivated to work out 
our natural knowledge of God and to place a scientific psychology at 
the disposal of theology’s imago Dei. Theology had to discover its 
potentialities and its limitations as subalternated science. The last two 
of these requirements had to be met mainly by Aquinas himself. Jn 
Boectium de Trinitate, not so strangely perhaps, says nothing of the 
Trinity; it studies the nature of knowledge, science, faith, philosophy, 
theology. The De Veritate was still engaged in the translator’s task of 

1 R. Arnou, De Deo Trino, Pars I, Rome, 1933, pp. 130-40. 

7. Chevalier, Saint Augustin et les péres grecs, Etude des relations trinitaires, Fribourg, 
Suisse, 1939. 

13 J. Bilz, Die Trinitatslehre des hl. Johannes von Damaskus, Paderborn, 1909. 

%V. Schnurr, Die Trinitdtslehre des Boethius im Lichte der ‘‘skythischen Kontroversen,” 
Paderborn, 1935. 


'% A. Hayen, “Le Concile de Reims et l’erreur théologique de Gilbert de la Porrée,” 
Arch. d’hist. doct. litt. du M.-A., XI-XII (1935-1936), 29-102. 


*% On the development, see THEOLOGICAL Stuptes., IT (1941), 301-306. It was the lack 
of systematic notions on nature and the supernatural that gave St. Anselm and Richard 
of St. Victor their apparently rationalist mode of thought and speech. See J. Bayart, 


“The Concept of Mystery according to St. Anselm of Canterbury”, Rech. théol. anc. méd., 
IX (1937), 125-66; A.-M. Ethier, Le “De Trinitate” de Richard de Saint-Victor, Ottawa 
and Paris, 1939; G. Fritz, “Richard de Saint-Victor,” DTC XIII, 2691-93. 
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assigning Aristotelian equivalents to Augustine’s memoria, intelligentia, 
amor.'3? Still, it offered assured promise of Aquinas’ own triad of princi- 
pium verbi, verbum, and amor,'** since at least implicitly it formulated 
the essentials of Thomist analysis of inner word as definition or judg- 
ment expressing understanding.'** It remains that the Contra Gentiles 
worked out the significance of rational reflection as in the limit in- 
volving coincidence of principle and term;''® and that the De Potentia, 
despite its Richardian elements,'*' not only provided the polished 
categorization of the factors in intellectual process,'* but also, by 
treating the relations before treating the persons,'* contained some 
dim anticipation of the master stroke of the Summa. Still it is only 
the Summa with its modest appendage, the Compendium theologiae, 
beginning not from the Father but from God, that abandons the 
Neoplatonist self-diffusion of the good as explanatory principle; that 
not merely employs Augustinian analogy to advance from the concept 
of God as ipsum intelligere to the concept of God as the absolute think 
ing of absolute thought; but also does so in full accord with a concept 
of theology in which the Aristotelian notion of science is expanded to 
make room for the Augustinian Crede ut intelligas 
Epilogue 

From different quarters and in different manners | have been asked 
to explain my purpose and my method.'* My purpose has been the 
Leonine purpose, velera novis augere et perficere, though with this 
modality that I believed the basic task still to be the determination 


37 De Ver., q. 10, aa. 3, 7 

38 Sum. Theol., I, q. 93, aa. 6-8. For Augustinian memoria Aquinas substituted inéel- 
lectus in actu intelligens et dicens. For Augustinian intelli gentia or notitia Aquinas substituted 
a terbum that was definition or judgment 

89 De Ver., q. 3, a. 2 c.; q. 4, a. 2 

40 C. Gent., TV, 11 §$§1-7 

‘1 On the development of Thomist trinitarian theory there is in course of publication 
a work by P. Vanier, S. J. It is available in typescript at the Université de Montréal and 
at L’ l mmaculée Conception, Montreal. See his article: “La Relation trinitaire dansla Somme 
théologique de saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Sciences ecclésiastiques, | (1948), 142-59 

1@ De Pot., q- 8,a. lc > @. 9, a. 5 ¢ 

“3 Jbid., q. 8 (on relations); q. 9 (on persons); but gq. 10 | rocessions) and q 
2 (on potentia generandi). 

4 NM. O’Connell, Modern Schoolman, XXIV (1947), 224-34; L. Roy, Sciences ecclé- 


stastiques, 1 (1948), 225-28; F. V., Bull. théol. anc. méd., V (1948), 335 §980 
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of what the vetera really were. More specifically, my purpose has been 
to understand what Aquinas meant by the intelligible procession of an 
inner word. Naturally enough, my method had to be both consonant 
with my purpose and coherent with my conclusions. Now to under- 
stand what Aquinas meant and to understand as Aquinas understood, 
are one and the same thing; for acts of meaning are inner words, and 
inner words proceed intelligibly from acts of understanding. Further, 
the acts of understanding in turn result from empirical data illuminated 
by agent intellect; and the relevant data for the meaning of Aquinas 
are the written words of Aquinas. Inasmuch as one may suppose that 
one already possesses a habitual understanding similar to that of 
Aquinas, no method or effort is needed to understand as Aquinas 
understood; one has simply to read, and the proper acts of understand- 
ing and meaning will follow. But one may not be ready to make that 
assumption on one’s own behalf. Then one has to learn. Only by the 
slow, repetitious, circular labor of going over and over the data, by 
catching here a little insight and there another, by following through 
false leads and profiting from many mistakes, by continuous adjust- 
ments and cumulative changes of one’s initial suppositions and per- 
spectives and concepts, can one hope to attain such a development of 
one’s own understanding as to hope to understand what Aquinas 
understood and meant. Such is the method I have employed and it 
has been on the chance that others also might wish to employ it that 
these articles have been written. 

The significance of this method is that it unites the ideals of the old- 
style manual written ad mentem Divi Thomae and, on the other hand, 
the ideal of contemporary historical study. To understand the text, to 
understand the meaning of the text, to understand the meaning of 
Aquinas, and to understand as Aquinas understood, are but a series of 
different specifications of the same act. However, one cannot unite ap 
parently opposed ideals without eliminating their really opposed de- 
fects. Method is a means to an end; it sets forth two sets of rules 
rules that facilitate collaboration and continuity of effort, and rules 
that guide the effort itself. The latter aim at understanding, but, since 
we cannot understand at will, they amount to rules for using chance 
to defeat mere chance. Still if method is essential for the development 
of understanding, it is no less true that method is a mere superstition 
when the aim of understanding is excluded. Such exclusion is the his- 
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torian’s temptation to positivism. On the other hand, the temptation 
of the manual writer is to yield to the conceptualist illusion; to think 
that to interpret Aquinas he has merely to quote and then argue; to 
forget that there does exist an initial and enormous problem of develop- 
ing one’s understanding; to overlook the fact that, if he is content with 
the understanding he has and the concepts it utters, then all he can 
do is express his own incomprehension in the words but without the 
meaning uttered by the understanding of Aquinas. 

A method tinged with positivism would not undertake, a method 
affected by conceptualist illusion could not conceive, the task of de- 
veloping one’s own understanding so as to understand Aquinas’ compre- 
hension of understanding and of its intelligibly proceeding inner word. 
Since that statement of my objective is so impressive as to be mis- 
leading, I had best add at once how little I have attempted to do. 
Aquinas held that only rational creatures offer an analogy to the 
trinitarian processions. Clearly, then, the analogy lay in their ration- 
ality. At once it followed that a purely metaphysical scheme, such as 
the subtleties concerning operatio and operatum, could not be relevant 
to trinitarian theory; for any such scheme can be applied no less to 
imagination than conception, no less to sensitive desire than to ra- 
tional love. Again, it followed at once that no conceptualist theory of 
human intellect could meet the case; for conceptualism consists pre- 
cisely in the affirmation that concepts proceed not from intellectual 
knowledge and so intelligibly but, on the contrary, with the same 
natural spontaneity as images from imagination. I had, then, before 
me the negative task of detaching from Thomist interpretation the end- 
less tendrils of an ivy mantle woven by over-subtle metaphysicians and 
conceptualist gnoseologists. This I undertook in positive fashion by 
writing a series of lexicographical notes on Thomist usage; their pur- 
pose was to preclude the misapprehensions on which misinterpretation 
thrives. By doing my negative work in positive fashion, I simultane- 
ously furthered my own positive end, namely, to show that Aquinas 
adverted to the act of understanding and made it central in his ra- 
tional psychology. 

This positive task had been anticipated. In his famous L’/ntellec- 
tualisme de Saint Thomas, Pierre Rousselot maintained what was very 
obvious, however much overlooked, that in the writings of Aquinas 
it was not the rarely treated concept but the perpetually recurring in- 
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tellect that was central and basic. If Rousselot was content with a 
metaphysical intellectualism, others were not. Péghaire’s Jntellectus et 
ratio showed that understanding was both the principle and the term 
of all discursive thought, and, on the other hand, Hoenen’s articles in 
Gregorianum brought to light both the necessity of some intellectual 
apprehension of nexus in phantasm and, as well, the recognition of this 
fact by Aristotle and by Aquinas. 

All that was needed was to put together what had lain apart, and 
it could not but come together easily. Aquinas’ master, St. Albert the 
Great, had no illusions about the basic nature of intellect. In that 
respect he divided men into three classes—those who had no need of 
teachers, those helped by teachers, and those who could not be helped. 
For such helplessness two causes were assigned—natural defect and 
bad habit. Among such bad habits was counted a prolonged study of 
laws without any inquiry into causes or reasons, so that a man became 
quite incapable of philosophy.’ Plainly, Albert’s view of intellect in- 
cluded understanding. Now Aquinas would not miss that point. In 
fact, when he was out to crush Averroism, he appealed to his stock 
argument: “Hic homo intelligit.”” He might have appealed to con- 
ceptual knowledge of universals; but it was so much more effective to 
appeal to the act of understanding: “Si enim hoc negetur, tunc dicens 
hanc opinionem non intelligit aliquid, et ideo non est audiendus.” 

It was a peremptory argumert. It still is; for if men will doubt or 
deny that they have universai concepts, who will lay it down as evi- 
dent that he understands nothing? Nor was Aquinas content to appeal 
to the intimate fact that we do understand; he made that fact the key 
to knowledge of the human soul: “Dicendum quod anima humana in- 
telligit seipsam per suum intelligere, quod est actus proprius eius, 
perfecte demonstrans virtutem eius et naturam.”'*? But if understand- 
ing is the proper act of the human soul, much more so is it the proper 
act of the angels who “‘nec habent aliam operationem vitae nisi in- 
telligere.”"'** Finally, it takes no great acumen to see that the very 
Platonist formula, *psum intelligere, has no more a Platonist meaning 
than ipsum esse. As Aquinas did not conceive God as the subsistent 


8S. Alberti, De intellectu et intelligibili, Lib. I, tr. III, c. III, ed. Jammy, Lyons, 1651, 
V, 252 

“In” III de An., lect. 7 §690. Cf. TuroLocicaL Stupies, VIII (1947), 61 ff. 

? Sum. Theol., 1, q. 88, a. 2 ad 3m 48 C. Gent., II, 97 §3. 
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Idea of being, so he did not conceive divine knowledge as the knowl- 
edge-beyond-knowledge attributed by Plotinus to the One and by the 
pseudo-Dionysius to God. It is not merely that Dionysian language 
was to hand and he did not use it, while Aristotelian arguments were 
unfamiliar, yet he used them. It is that all he has to say about knowl- 
edge is based on the Aristotelian principle of identity; that he rejected 
the Platonist assumption that knowledge is by confrontation; that it 
is only that assumption which forces Platonists into the profundity be- 
yond profundity of positing knowledge beyond knowledge to reach 
a meaning beyond meaning that certainly is mystifying and, at least for 
Aristotelians, likewise meaningless. We can conceive pure perfection 
without limitation; but once limits are denied, we have reached our 
limit and cannot go beyond the unlimited. Least of all could Aquinas 
have lost himself in the Platonist fog and at the same time steadily 
progressed from the Sentences towards the clear and calm, the economic 
and functional, the balanced and exact series of questions and articles 
of the via doctrinae in the Summa, in which the intellectualism of 
Aristotle, made over into the intellectualism of St. Thomas, shines as 
unmistakably as the sun on the noonday summer hills of Italy. 

It seems to me that intellectualism, if once it gains a foothold, never 
will be dislodged from the interpretation of Thomist trinitarian theory. 
If that is correct, I have reached my objective. Also, of course, if it is 
correct, many other things follow. To clarify the purpose of these 
articles, I hasten to add that I have not been concerned with them. 
From the viewpoint of history there are many questions beyond the 
bald fact that Aquinas adverted to understanding and made it central 
in his psychology. But these questions are further questions. They pre- 
suppose the bald fact and ask about its measure and degree, its emer- 
gence and development, its reinforcement and weakening from com- 
bination and conflict with other influences in Thomist sources and the 
medieval milieu. From the writings of Aquinas one can extend inquiry 
to other writers, prior, contemporary, subsequent, eventually to invite 
some historian of the stature of M. Gilson to describe the historical 
experiment of understanding understanding and thinking thought. My 
aim has not been to treat such further questions but to raise the issue 
of such treatment by settling a preliminary fact and indicating ele- 
mentary landmarks. 
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Perhaps, however, I may express my conviction that many of the 
points studied in these articles are very relevant to the history of the 
Aristotelian-Augustinian conflict. But, over and above the historical, 
there is also a series of theoretical further questions. It was, I think, 
very important for me not to touch them, not merely because their 
expansion in all directions takes place with the immediacy of logical 
implication, but still more because the theoretical exposition of Thomist 
thought has already had its definitive edition from the hands of St. 
Thomas himself. To put the same point in a slightly different manner, 
one may distinguish two developments of understanding. There is the 
development that aims at grasping what Pope Leo’s velera really were; 
there is the development that aims at effecting his vetera novis augere et 
perficere. To fail to distinguish between these two aims even materially, 
as in the inclusion of both within the covers of the same book, results 
not in economy but in confusion. The immediacy of logical implication 
has no respect for differences of place and time and no power of dis- 
crimination between different stages of development of an essentially 
identical philosophic or theological tradition. One can aim at under- 
standing Aquinas; one can aim at a transposition of his position to mect 
the issues of our own day; but to aim at both simultaneously results 
inevitably, I believe, in substituting for the real Aquinas some abstract 
ideal of theoretical coherence that might, indeed, be named the Platonic 
idea of Aquinas, were it not for the fact that a Platonic idea is one, 
while such ideals of logical coherence happen to be disquietingly nu- 
merous. Plainly, there was only one real Aquinas; plainly, there can 
be many Thomistic developments. And though they are many, still 
there never will be any difficulty in distinguishing the genuine from 
the counterfeit. ‘““Ex operibus eorum cognoscetis eos.” A completely 
genuine development of the thought of St. Thomas will command in 
all the universities of the modern world the same admiration and re- 
spect that St. Thomas himself commanded in the medieval University 
of Paris. If the labors of Catholic scholars during the past seventy 
years have been great and their fruits already palpable, it remains that 
so sanguine an expectation has not yet been brought to birth. For that 
reason my purpose has been limited to determining on a restricted but, 
I believe, significant point what the vetera really were. 








NOTES 
A NEW STUDY OF THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA 

M. Robert Devreesse has devoted himself for many years to the study of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and his devotion has borne fruit in a number of 
published texts and periodical articles. The bishop of Mopsuestia is a mys- 
terious and intriguing figure. Highly esteemed by his contemporaries, he 
was condemned as a heretic 125 years after his death. His works, as those of 
a heretic, have mostly perished; and he has borne the reputation, for 1400 
years, of the father of Nestorianism, the patron of Pelagianism, and the 
first rationalist interpreter of the Bible. Must we conclude, Devreesse asks, 
that his contemporaries had lost all Christian sense? To solve the problem, 
there has been nothing but fragments of his works, the Acts of the Fifth 
Ecumenical Council, and the judgments, intensely partisan one way or the 
other, of his defenders and attackers. 

Devreesse does not offer the present work as a definitive study,' but 
rather as a recapitulation of the work done by himself and others in recent 
years. The question he asks here is: Did Theodore sustain the errors at- 
tributed to him? And how did the balance of opinion finally turn and remain 
fixed ag iinst him? Recent discoveries of the works of Theodore, in the study 
of which Devreesse has been prominent, have cast new light on the problem; 
of special importance are Theodore’s commentary on the Gospel of St. John, 
his catechetical homilies, and extensive fragments of his commentaries on 
the Psalms and on Genesis. This book was preceded in 1946 by the article 
of E. Amann, who is a student of Theodore in his own right, in the Diction- 
naire de la théologie catholique.2 These two works contain more information, 
based on a more objective and searching study of the text of Theodore, in- 
cluding the most recently discovered works and fragments, than has been 
available since the sixth century. 

Both as a theologian and as an exegete Theodore is worthy of interest 
His life (350-428) is almost coincident with the golden age of patristic litera- 
ture; he was the fellow-student and friend of John Chrysostom, the master 
of Nestorius, the contemporary of Cyril of Alexandria, the Cappadocians, 
Augustine, and Jerome. He is the most typical representative of the An- 
tiochene school of exegesis, and the most ruthless of all the members of that 
school in applying the principles of literary, grammatical, and historical 
interpretation. To the modern exegete he speaks in intelligible language; for 

1 Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste, Robert Devreesse (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apos 
tolica Vaticana, 1948). 

* Tome 15, cc. 235-279 
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if modern exegesis is to be classified in one of the patristic schools, it is 
certainly Antiochene rather than Alexandrine. 

The work of Devreesse is divided into the following chapters: life and 
work of Theodore; method of exegesis; doctrinal system; the letter of Ibas 
and the tome of Proclus; Cyril of Alexandria, Marius Mercator, and 
Eutyches; the Monophysites and the Scythian monks; Justinian; Vigilius 
and Justinian; the extracts of Theodore condemned in 553; the reception of 
the condemnation in the West and in Persia. There follows an appendix of 
over 100 pages containing a critical text of all the existing Greek fragments 
of Theodore’s commentary on the Gospel of St. John, with an introduction 
describing the MS sources. The major part of the work deals with the history 
of the events which led to the condemnation of Theodore in the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council (II Constantinople). This is the most complete and best 
documented treatment of this complicated story which the reviewer has been 
able to find, and cannot be ignored by students of patristic literature and 
the history of dogma. 

Devreesse sketches the life of Theodore very briefly; this has been done 
often enough before. In the catalogue of Theodore’s works he gives special 
attention to those which are not found in Migne’s Patrology.* His extensive 
summary of Theodore’s commentary on Gen. 1-3 is valuable; this is now 
known not only from the Acts of the Fifth Council and the Catena Nicephori, 
published in the Patrology, but also from MS catenae published by Devreesse, 
citations of John Philoponus and Procopius of Gaza, and a Syriac fragment 
which contains a general consideration of the Hexaemeron. Of the fragments 
of the commentary on the Psalms printed in the Patrology, Devreesse rejects 
about one half as spurious. Almost the whole of Theodore’s commentary on 
Pss. 50-80 has been recovered by him from MS catenae.‘ Some old Irish 
glosses (published by Ascoli, Stokes, and Strachan, and most recently and 
completely by Best), compared with existing fragments of Theodore, show 
identity; they contain almost the whole of his commentary from Ps. 1:1 to 
17:12, and fragments up to 40:13. Of Theodore’s work on the New Testa- 
ment the most notable discovery is that of his commentary on the Gospel of 
St. John. Devreesse rejects on internal grounds the prologue to the Acts 
which Dobschiitz attributed to Theodore. 

The most important theological work of Theodore which has been re- 
covered in recent years is his catechetical homilies on the symbol, published 
by Mingana in 1932. A few fragments of a Syriac version of the De Incar- 

* PG 66, cc. 123-1020. 


* Le commentaire de Théodore de Mopsueste sur les Psaumes L-LXX (Vatican City, 
1939) 
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natione, so important in determining Theodore’s Christology, have been re- 
covered. The studies of Devreesse show that this work has received extensive 
interpolations; a critical study of the fragments contained in the Patrology 
remains to be done. In a later chapter Devreesse has madea beginning of this 
study. 

The chapter on Theodore’s method of exegesis is too brief to be satisfac- 
tory. Something is needed to replace the book of M. Pirot, which did for 
Theodore’s exegesis what Marius Mercator and Leontius of Byzantium did 
for his theology.’ In particular, there is room for a fuller discussion of Theo- 
dore’s concept of biblical inspiration. Pirot charged that Theodore taught 
different degrees of inspiration.* This charge is scarcely documented at all; 
it rests almost entirely on a single passage, in which Theodore applied to 
inspiration the text of St. Paul which speaks of different gifts proceeding 
from the same Spirit.’ Thus Theodore distinguishes the gift of prophecy 
from the gift of wisdom; prophecy foresees the future, wisdom does not. 
Devreesse does not treat this charge directly; but his discussion of Theodore’s 
theory of inspiration is quite different in its conclusions. Amann rejects it 
explicitly; Theodore meant to distinguish modes of inspiration, not degrees.’ 
With the evidence that is available, it seems beyond dispute that Theodore 
distinguished literary species, and not degrees of inspiration. For Pirot, the 
distinction of literary species led to an error concerning inspiration; this 
judgment, which was according to the mode in 1913, would scarcely be 
accepted by modern exegetes. 

It is acknowledged that Theodore was a pioneer in textual criticism; Pirot 
gives considerable space to the study of his methods.® The principles and 
methods of Theodore were not inferior to those of Origen, who was content 
with collating variant readings, and Jerome, who enjoyed the advantage of 
a knowledge of Hebrew. Devreesse (pp. 55 ff.) shows that Theodore was also 
the first to apply literary criticism to the solution of textual problems. He 
sought light on the obscurities of the Greek text in the peculiarities of 
Hebrew idiom, which he collected and classified, and in the literary form of 
the books. It is remarkable how far he was able to push his investigations 
with the resources that he possessed. 

Theodore was a defender of the primacy of the literal sense, and he is 
taxed by Pirot with an exaggerated reverence for it, and a corresponding 
depreciation of the typical sense. Theodore was stoutly opposed to the Alex- 
andrine school and its methods, and he did not spare his pen in controversy; 


5 Louis Pirot, L’oeuvre exégéligue de Théodore de Mopsueste (Rome, 1913). 
* Pirot, pp. 159-163. 7 Mansi 9, 223; PG 66, 697. 8 DTC 15, 247. 
* Pirot, pp. 105 ff. 
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this was to cost his posthumous reputation dearly. Judgments upon Theo- 
dore’s devotion to the literal sense have varied according to the prevailing 
spirit of exegesis. In 1913, Theodore’s strictly literal methods smacked of 
modernism; today, we are in a position to judge his work more calmly; for 
there is practically no difference in the material from which Pirot and De- 
vreesse have drawn their conclusions. Theodore did not deny the existence 
of typology in the Scriptures, but he admitted relatively few examples. He 
did not accept the principle that a quotation or a citation of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New establishes the existence of a type; for this he was chastised 
by the allegorists, both of the fourth and of the nineteenth century. His 
canons of typology were resemblance between the type and the antitype, 
utility for the persons to whom the type was known, excellence of the anti- 
type over the type. Modern manuals generally give divine revelation as the 
only adequate canon of typology. This, as the history of exegesis shows, it- 
self needs further determination; and the canons of Theodore are in them- 
selves quite valid. Where the question is still open, as far as the application 
of the principles is concerned, it seems altogether unfair to charge Theodore 
with a taint of rationalism.’® 

It is in Theodore’s commentaries on the Psalms that most of these ques- 
tions become acute. He was the first interpreter to insist that the Psalms 
must be read against a historical background. But he never dreamed of 
attributing the Psalms to any author except David; at the same time, it was 
obvious to him—as it was not to many patristic interpreters and to not a few 
moderns—that the context and background of many of the Psalms is alto- 
gether unsuitable to David. With a knowledge of Hebrew history drawn 
from all available sources he classified the Psalms according to their back- 
ground, which extended from David to the Maccabees; and he supposed that 
those Psalms which reflect another period than that of David were written 
by David under prophetic inspiration which revealed the future history of 
his people. But he also insisted that the prophetic horizon of David did not 
extend beyond the Maccabees, and that there is consequently no directly 
messianic passage in the Psalms. The messianic use of the Psalms in the New 
Testament he considered an accommodation; and he appealed to the common 
use of the Scriptures by accommodation to justify this position. There are 
only four exceptions to this: Pss. 2, 8, 44, 109. These Theodore interprets 
not as properly messianic (in the sense of referring to the future prepared for 
the chosen people), but as referring to the Incarnation and the Church; the 
distinction is that of Devreesse. Theodore’s arguments for the predictive 
sense of these passages are based entirely on the text itself, and not on the 


 Pirot, p. 213 
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use of these texts elsewhere; as he interprets them, the words will bear no 
other sense. 

This extremely severe restriction of the messianic content of the Psalms 
is based on the Davidic authorship of the Psalms, and on Theodore’s prin- 
ciple, in itself, quite valid, that each Psalm must be treated as a literary 
whole. He refuses to admit any “change of person” (enallage prosopou), 
which was presupposed by the allegorists. Many messianic interpretations 
proposed by the allegorical school demand that a verse be divorced from its 
context, or that there be a change—sometimes a violent change—in the 
speaker, or in the situation. Theodore will have none of this. If a Psalm refers 
to the future, it refers entirely to the future. To be perfectly fair to Theodore, 
it must be admitted that he stands on a much firmer ground of principle 
than the allegorists; but it also seems true that, in rejecting the principles of 
the allegorists, he was prevented from giving his own principles their full 
application. Theodore was of a highly controversial temperament; he pre- 
ferred to attack an adversary on all fronts. Thus he was not so much con- 
cerned with discovering the messianic sense, as he was with demonstrating 
that the basis of the allegorical school was unsound. 

The true prophetic vision, as possessed by the prophets strictly so called, 
had a wider scope than that of David; and thus Theodore more easily admits 
directly messianic passages in the prophets. But here also he applies his 
critical principles. The prophet was presumed to refer to the nearer rather 
than the more distant future event; for this would have more significance 
for his immediate audience. Thus many passages generally regarded, even 
now, as messianic, are referred by Theodore to the restoration of the Jewish 
state or to the victories of the Maccabees. 

The question of the canon of Theodore, extensively treated by Pirot, has 
been re-examined by Devreesse and Amann; and the harsh judgment of 
Pirot is no longer tenable." Pirot based his opinion entirely on the testimony 
of Leontius of Byzantium and Junilus Africanus.” Yet Pirot knew as well as 
later writers that the canon of Theodore was that of the school of Antioch 
and of John Chrysostom. Leontius is convicted of being a prejudiced witness; 
Junilus represents the school of Nisibis. To identify Junilus with Theodore 
one must pass through the school of Nisibis to the school of Edessa, which 
was strongly influenced by Theodore. This identification was made easily 
by Pirot; both Devreesse and Amann reject it as unfounded. Pirot’s con- 
clusion was that Theodore rejected Chronicles, Esdras, Job, the Canticle, 
Tobias, Esther (classified, oddly, by M. Pirot as deuterocanonical), Judith, 


" Pirot, pp. 121-156; Devreesse, pp. 33-36, 41-42; Amann, DTC 15, 245-247. 


2M. Devreesse notes that Junilus, rather than Junilius, is the correct spelling 
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\Visdom, and Maccabees from the Old Testament; James, II Peter, II and 
[11 John, Jude, and Apocalypse from the New Testament. Such a radical 
excision of the canon, especially in a writer who was the object of thorough- 
going hostile examination, would have left more evidence both in his own 
writings and in those of others. The conclusion of Devreesse is much more 
moderate and better documented: Theodore rejected the titles of the Psalms 
(quite correctly), some portions of Job, and probably of Ecclesiastes; and he 
discussed the literary species of the Canticle. Of the New Testament, he 
joes not cite James, I Peter, or I John, but this does not prove that he 
rejected them; the other Catholic Epistles he omitted from the canon, as 
did the Church of Antioch and John Chrysostom. The Acts of the Fifth 
Council cite, not verbally, words of Theodore on Job and the Canticle which, 
taken by themselves, can be construed as a rejection of these two books.” 
But that is just the point; they should not be taken by themselves, nor can 
they be regarded as entirely representative of Theodore’s interpretation of 
these books. Such a divergence from even the Palestinian canon must rest 
on sounder evidence than the word of a single hostile writer. By themselves, 
these passages can equally well be understood as an inquisition into the 
literary form and species of these books, an attempt to classify them; with- 
out the complete expression of Theodore’s mind, it is unfair to base such a 
conclusion on such slender evidence. 

The reviewer, however, feels that the chapter on the canon of Theodore 
isnot closed. Both Devreesse and Amann are qualified experts on Theodore, 
and their opinion of the canon of Theodore must be respected; since we lack 
any statement of Theodore himself, perhaps it is unfair to ask for more. A 
more searching study of all the passages of Theodore’s work which bear on 
the canon, and a more elaborate effort to read them against the background 
of Theodore’s exegetical principles and practice, are needed. 

Devreesse treats Theodore’s theology more extensively. Here we are in a 
better position than ever before. The relatively extensive fragments of Theo- 
lore’s work which have been recovered in recent years make it possible to 
pass @ more certain, if not a definitive, judgment. The errors with which 
Theodore has been charged touch principally the doctrines of original sin and 
the Incarnation; his teaching on these doctrines can now be largely recon- 
structed from his catechetical homilies. 

The ancient charges against Theodore on original sin are thus summed up 
by Devreesse (p. 102): Man was not created immortal, but mortal; Adam 
and Eve harmed only themselves by their sin; universal mortality is not a 
chastisement of Adam’s sin; the effects of the sin of Adam—the present con- 


* Mansi 9, 224-227 
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dition of man—are not penalties, but a test, an experiment instituted by 
God; the tortures of the damned will come to an end. The judgment of 
Devreesse, supported by ample quotations, is that absolutely nothing like 
this appears in the authentic work of Theodore which we possess. How, then, 
did the fragments arise on which the condemnation was based? Are we to 
accept the explanation of Marius Mercator: ‘‘aliud clausum in pectore, aliud 
promptum in lingua’? Devreesse sees no explanation except interpolation. 

Amann also has discussed this question quite thoroughly; his solution, 
while more complicated than that of Devreesse, is equally benignant to 
Theodore.“ Theodore’s views on original sin were affected by two related 
factors: his theory of the two catastases, and the Pelagian controversy in 
Palestine in which Jerome was involved. The theory of Jerome on original 
justice and original sin, as Msgr. Amann notices, was not sound in all de- 
tails; it probably reached Theodore, who was unsympathetic to Jerome on 
other grounds, in a distorted form. Amann believes that the fragments of 
Theodore’s Adversus Defensores Peccati Originalis and the citations of the 
Fifth Council do represent to some extent the views of Theodore at this time. 
The two calastases represent two stages of humanity as a whole, and of the 
life of the individual. The first cafas/asis is a state of instability and muta- 
bility; the second, a state of fixity. For humanity at large, the first calastasis 
ends with the redemption; for the individual, it ends with the resurrection. 
Thus, Amann points out, in 418 Theodore was teaching the proposition on 
human mortality which was condemned in that year at Carthage. 

But Amann accords with Devreesse that from the authentic works of 
Theodore it is possible to erect a doctrinal synthesis on original sin which is 
in every detail orthodox. Amann also adduces ample quotations to show this. 
How is this contradiction to be explained? Amann remarks, somewhat slyly, 
that Theodore would not be the only theologian who has impugned his own 
opinions when he heard them voiced by a favorite adversary. Nor is a change 
of mind likely in Theodore, who is generally regarded as a man of firm con- 
victions. Amann suggests that the contradiction is more apparent than real. 
Theodore saw, or thought he saw, in the writings of Jerome a declaration of 
the inevitability of sin; in his vigorous controversial style he went too far in 
the opposite direction. Hence we may say that Theodore had not yet per- 
fectly synthesized in his own mind the elements of the doctrine of original 
sin, which it is clear from his works that he possessed. But this is much less 
than a charge of Pelagianism, first made in the fifth century by Marius 
Mercator, and repeated by Pirot in the twentieth. 

Amann’s explanation recommends itself both by its complexity and by 


'* DTC 15, 270-276 
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its inclusion of all the evidence. Devreesse here, as occasionally elsewhere, 
shows himself too ready to base his conclusions on recent discoveries alone, 
and to omit much ancient evidence simply because it is unfriendly. In any 
case, both Amann and Devreesse have cast much light on a hitherto obscure 
chapter of the fascinating story of the Pelagian controversy. Historians can 
no longer dismiss it with a brief mention.” 

More serious and, to all appearances, better founded, is the charge that 
Theodore was the father of Nestorianism. Pirot quotes Jugie, Tixeront, and 
Harnack in favor of this opinion, and is not content with the cautious judg- 
ment of Harnack that the Christology of Theodore was related to that of 
Nestorius: ‘‘La christologie de Théodore est identique a celle de Nestorius; 
Nestorius fut le porte-voix de Théodore. . . .” © This charge is founded prin- 
cipally on the lengthy extracts from the De Incarnatione which were collected 
by Leontius of Byzantium and presented to the Fifth Council, and the less 
extensive fragments of the Contra A pollinarem.” This judgment must be 
modified in the light of the eighth catechetical homily, analyzed and liberally 
quoted by both Devreesse and Amann.'* This homily teaches beyond all 
cavil the unity of two natures in one person; indeed, its clarity is extraordi- 
nary in a document which precedes the writings of Cyril and the definition 
of Ephesus. Should we not suppose, Amann asks, that the texts of the De 
Incarnatione were originally part of a synthesis as powerful as that of the 
eighth homily?!* 

How, then, did the writings of Theodore come to bear the stamp of Nes- 
torianism? Like Devreesse, Amann accepts the hypothesis of interpolation 
in the extracts of Theodore. But, as in the question of original sin, there are 
other factors responsible for this apparent contradiction. The adversary 
against whom Theodore directed his Christological treatises was Apollinaris. 
Hence his emphasis is placed on the humanity of Christ and on the peculiarly 
human elements in the ordinary sense of the word—what the theologians 
call passibility. Amann is willing to concede that Theodore’s understanding 
of the impeccability of Christ is theologically unacceptable; it is impeccantia, 
rather than radical impeccability. It is not altogether impertinent to recall 
that one modern manual lists twenty-five theories which have been proposed 
to explain the impeccability of Christ. But this is a detail. Theodore’s em- 
phasis on the true humanity leads him to expressions which suggest the 
independence of the humanity. His terminology, homo assumptus, and his 
insistence on the antithesis Filius Dei-Filius David, are certainly unaccept- 

4 Cf. Plinval, Histoire de I’ Eglise, IV (1945), 101. '® Pirot, p. 68. 

'T Mansi 9, 203-229; PG 66, 969-1002. 

'® Devreesse, pp. 112-118; DTC 15, 263-266 '" DTC 15, 266. 
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able. His discussion of divine and human filiation gave occasion to his adver- 
saries to charge him with the very error of Nestorius. This charge can no 
longer be laid, in the light of the writings recently discovered, although it 
follows easily enough from the extracts preserved by the Fifth Council. 
There seems to be no excuse for quoting the anecdote found in Pirot that 
Theodore once in a sermon denied the title of ‘heofokos to Mary, and that hy 
retracted his error at the insistence of his friends, including Nestorius!”° 

The fact remains, however, that the Christological doctrine and termi- 
nology of Theodore were conducive to the error of Nestorius. If this makes 
him the father of Nestorianism, then Cyril of Alexandria may just as well 
be called the father of Monophysitism. Had Theodore not been the object 
of the censure of an ecumenical council, it would be said of him, as it was 
said of his friend and fellow-student Chrysostom, “‘securius loquebatur in 
ecclesia catholica.’’ No small service has been done the memory of Theodore 
if the studies of Devreesse and Amann have shown that the question is still 
open. 

After the positive exposition of the writings and the doctrine of Theodore, 
Devreesse enters upon the principal part of his book—the history of the 
events which led to the condemnation of Theodore in 553. This history has 
never been so thoroughly investigated before; and Devreesse has given us a 
study which is essential to the understanding of the Fifth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil—a Council which presents many problems for the historian. It is im- 
possible even to sketch in this review the complicated developments which 
Devreesse has traced; most of the prominent figures of the fifth and sixth 
centuries play a part in it, and many others who have escaped oblivion only 
because of their rdle in the story of the Three Chapiers. As Devreesse recon- 
structs the history, it is a sordid story; political and ecclesiastical intrigue, 
jealousy between East and West, personal enmities, and heretical sympathies 
wearing the mask of orthodoxy run all the way through it. In simple fact, if 
the analysis of Devreesse is correct, there is scarcely a single one of Theo- 
dore’s opponents whose motives are above suspicion. 

The opposition to Theodore was initiated by Rabbula of Edessa shortly 

2° Devreesse (pp. 128-191) has checked this anecdote and found it less than well 
authenticated. Apparently it was first related by John of Antioch in 430 in a synodal 
letter to Nestorius. It was intended as an edifying example to induce Nestorius to follow 
the humility of Theodore. But Devreesse denies that the name of Theodore in this story 
is assured. In the hands of Innocent of Maronius, one of Theodore’s implacable enemies 
before the Fifth Council, the anecdote was distorted to show that Theodore not only 
invented the Nestorian error, but that he taught it secretly, while remaining orthodox in 
public; and that Nestorius merely brought the error into the light. This is the kind of 
witness in whom Pirot placed his confidence 
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after the Council of Ephesus, and not, as M. Pirot says, by Cyril of Alex- 
andria.** Rabbula had at first been associated with John of Antioch in oppo- 
sition to Cyril of Alexandria in the quarrel which followed the Fourth Coun- 
cil; but he changed sides, and in the manner of those who adopt a new 


allegiance outdid himself in zea] against his former colleagues. Rabbula’s 
hostility to Theodore led to the first collection of extracts from Theodore, 
the capi(ula presented to Proclus of Constantinople by the Armenian monks. 
After some debate these were condemned by Proclus; but the Eastern bishops 
opposed the condemnation, and this induced Cyril of Alexandria to express 
an unfavorable opinion of Theodore. The attitude of Cyril towards Theodore 
wavered; at first, he seems to have had no liking for Theodore, but at the 
same time he did not regard him as the father of the Nestorian heresy; and 
it was Cyril who put himself on record as opposed to any condemnation of 
those whose case was before the tribunal of God, the supreme judge. Yet 
letters 67, 69, 71, 73, and 74 of Cyril contain very harsh condemnations of 
Theodore and of his master, Diodore of Tarsus. Devreesse is disinclined to 
accept these letters in their entirety; and he altogether rejects 73 and 74, the 
most virulent. This is not a gratuitous hypothesis; Devreesse has pointed 
out some inconcinnities in these letters, apart from the acerbity of the style, 
which cast suspicion upon them. One wishes that the question of these 
letters could be investigated more thoroughly; the supposed hostility of 
Cyril to Theodore was a weapon in the hands of the enemies of Theodore. 
There is no doubt that Cyril did alter his earlier attitude of silence; M. 
Devreesse finds the reason for this in his feeling that the Oriental bishops 
who insisted on the innocence of Theodore were not so much defending one 
of the great lights of the school of Antioch as their own Nestorian sympathies, 
which they cloaked under the formulae of Theodore. There is no way to tell 
whether this was really his motive. In any case, the conclusion of the affair 
was that Theodore was tarred with the Nestorian brush; but no definite 
condemnation was passed upon him. And there doubtless the question would 
have died, if the Monophysite heresy had not arisen to tear the Eastern 
Church to pieces. 

It was at this time—439, Devreesse thinks (p. 164)—that the writings of 
Marius Mercator appeared. The Commonitorium was directed not at Theo- 
dore but at Julian of Eclanum, who was attempting to return to the Roman 
communion. Marius Mercator had no influence at the time, and his work was 
almost ignored; but it was very important a hundred years later; for it was 


” Pirot, p. 305. Ibas testified that the resentment of Rabbula came from a public 
reprehension given him by Theodore, which he never forgave. It is not necessary to accept 
this. 
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Marius who made the connection between Theodore and the famous dis- 
ciple of Pelagius, and who attributed to Theodore the symbol which was 
condemned in the Fifth Ecumenical Council. Devreesse is very short with 
him; the Pelagianism of Theodore is a myth, and the symbol which Marius 
attributes to him is not the symbol which Theodore himself gives in his 
catechetical homilies. 

The Monophysite faction, both before and after Chalcedon, masked itself 
as the defender of the orthodox faith of Cyril of Alexandria, and attempted 
to tax the orthodox with Nestorianism. There may be one of the ironies of 
history in the treatment accorded the writings of Cyril of Alexandria; for 
the formula, “‘una natura Verbi Dei incarnata,”’ seized by the Monophysites 
as a touchstone of orthodoxy, was taken by Cyril from Apollinaris, the ad- 
versary of Theodore. In the century after Chalcedon theological confusion 
was profound. 

Theodore was condemned at the Latrocinium Ephesi in 449; but his case 
was brought before the Council of Chalcedon, and he was acquitted—in the 
sense, at least, that no censure was passed upon his Christological doctrine. 
This was what furnished the Monophysites an occasion; for the Council, in 
condemning Eutyches—and, according to them, Cyril as well—had, while 
condemning Nestorius, failed to condemn Theodore, the father of Nestorian- 
ism. It cannot be considered unfavorable to Theodore that the Monophysite 
synod of Constantinople in 499 included him in the same condemnation with 
Leo, the Tomus Dogmaticus, and the Council of Chalcedon. As long as the 
schism of Rome and Constantinople endured (it had begun with the deposi- 
tion of Acacius in 484), the Monophysites were able to anathematize all 
their adversaries with one blow. Severus, who became bishop of Antioch in 
512, is cited by Devreesse as an example of the tactics of the Monophysite 
leaders. Severus attacked Theodore, giving several extracts from his works; 
his principle was to take the orthodoxy of Cyril, understood in the Mono- 
physite sense, as the only standard, and to accept no other rule, whether of 
pope or council. 

These tactics were changed after the accession of Justin in 518, at whose 
insistence the schism was healed in 519.~ It was no longer possible to attack 
Leo and Chalcedon openly; but Theodore was available as a whipping-boy. 
By attacking the weaknesses in his doctrine or terminology, Monophysite 
Christology could be defended against the “heresy” of dyop)ysism; for 
Theodore had not been condemned by Chalcedon. The Monophysites now 
aimed at a revision of Chalcedon. This was to be accomplished by identi- 
fying the doctrine of Chalcedon with the formula of Cyril, originally that of 


72 By a typographical error the accession of Justin appears as dated in 515 
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Apollinaris, ‘‘una natura Dei Verbi incarnata. ” (Surely one of the most un- 
fortunate theological phrases ever coined.) The adversary of this formula 
was Theodore; for its defense, the Monophysites appealed to the tome of 
Proclus of Constantinople. Rome wished none of this; unfortunately, the 
Monophysites gained the patronage of Justinian, who not only wished ecclesi- 
astical peace, but fancied himself enough of a theologian to fix its terms. The 
Monophysite campaign for a revision was carried on by a group of Scythian 
monks, headed by John Maxentius. During their visit to Rome, they gained 
the valuable assistance of Dionysius Exiguus, who translated a number of 
Monophysite tracts from Greek to Latin; this was in no small way respon- 
sible for the diffusion of Monophysite propaganda. It was from these circles 
that the Tria Capilula arose. 

At the same time, the situation was complicated by another factor. A 
quarrel had arisen among the Palestinian monks between the defenders of 
Origen and his opponents. The defenders of Origen knew quite well that the 
allegorical principles of their hero had been most vigorously and ruthlessly 
opposed by Theodore; and, since it was impossible for them to resist the 
prevailing hostility to Origenism, they, like the Monophysites, turned their 
attack upon the ancient adversary of their doctrines. The monk of Palestine 
who drew up the charges against Theodore was Leontius of Byzantium; the 
extracts of the works of Theodore contained in the Constilutum of Vigilius 
and the Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council are his work. Devreesse affirms 
that the last phases of the process against Theodore are incomprehensible 
to the historian who does not know Leontius and his companions, Theodore 
Askidas and Domitian of Ancyra.% These men were forced by Justinian to 
sign a condemnation of Origen. They offered no open opposition. The ques- 
tion of Origenism and that of Christology were really unconnected; but it 
meant that the Origenists—and they were numerous—added their strength 
to those who sought the condemnation of Theodore. 

The last phase, the visit of Pope Vigilius to Constantinople and the pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, is better known, and is treated in 
all the standard histories. Read in the light of the preceding events, the 
history of which Devreesse has assembled from widely scattered materials, 
it is seen more clearly. The strength of the Monophysite party in the Council, 
the Monophysite sympathies of Justinian, and the pressure which the Em- 
peror put upon the Bishop of Rome for the condemnation of the Three 
Chapters, are all facts of history, unpleasant as they may be. The Council 
condemned the extracts from the works of Theodore as heretical, and the 


® This is not so easy. Devreesse himself points out that there were two, if not three, 
who bore the name Leontius and who were concerned in this story 
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case of Theodore was closed. Devreesse does not intend to reopen it; but the 
question is, to what extent were the extracts actually taken from the works 
of Theodore? And do they, taken as they are out of their context, represent 
his mind? In the form in which they appear in the Acts of the Council, they 
merit the censure passed upon them; but are they, in that form, truly the 
work of Theodore? The Contstilutum of Vigilius, written before the Council, 
condemned the writings of Theodore in the form in which they were pre- 
sented to the Pope; Vigilius expressly refused to anathematize the person 
of Theodore. 

Devreesse analyzes the provenance of the extracts from the works of 
Theodore, and, where possible, compares them with the fragments recently 
discovered. This is the first time such an analysis in detail has been made; 
and it is only during recent years that it has become possible. Of the 71 
extracts cited in the Acts of the Fifth Ecumenical Council, 54 deal with 
Christology.** These have been submitted by Devreesse to a very thorough 
check. The number of extracts which can be checked from independent 
sources is small, but the results are revealing. There is no parallel for 21 of 
these extracts. Those which can be compared with recently discovered texts 
are: 13-16, 19 (from another passage of Theodore’s works, but not the 
identical passage), 21-24, 26, 31, 33-36, 41, 42. Fr. 13, found in the Syriac 
version of the commentary on the Gospel of St. John, Devreesse judges 
innocent in its context. The work from which fr. 19 is taken has not been 
found; but the thought is paralleled in Theodore’s commentary on Ps. 8:5. 
Where fr. 19 speaks of two persons in Christ, the commentary speaks of two 
natures. Devreesse suspects that the same change has been made in other 
passages. In fr. 20 the existence of any messianic prophecy is denied. This 
passage is not found in the commentary on the prophets, the work to which 
it is assigned; it is an inaccurate summary of Theodore’s doctrine on messi- 
anic prophecy. Fr. 21, from the commentary on the Psalms, is unfaithfully 
reproduced. Fr. 26, compared with the Syriac version of the commentary on 
St. John, has been interpolated by the application of the words “‘domesticum 
Dei et amicum” to Christ; such an interpolation is not insignificant. The 
same phrase has been interpolated in fr. 33 and 34. Fr. 29 has been deliber- 
ately corrupted; Devreesse refers to a study of M. Richard in La Tradition. 
Fr. 31, as compared with the sixth homily, shows an interpolation and an 
omission of no small importance. The interpolation applies the Nestorian 
phrase, “‘secundum coniunctionem,” to the hypostatic union. In the abbre- 
viited passage, Theodore denies that homo secundum carnem is naturaliter 
Deus, and that Deus is naturaliler ex Iudaeis. This sentence is capable of an 


* Mansi 9, 203 ff. 
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orthodox interpretation; but in fr. 31 the word “naturaliter” is twice omitted. 
Fr. 35 denies that Filius David is Filius Dei, Verbum. The text of the eighth 
homily is substantially the same; it is an instance of Theodore’s failure to 
observe the communication of idioms when predicating in concrelo. But 
Devreesse has found a passage in the commentary on Rom. 1:3, preserved 
by Theodore’s defender, Facundus of Hermianum, which he calls luminously 
clear: ‘‘Duae enim naturae, unum autem quiddam connexione intelligunt. 
Altera quidem est assumpti hominis, altera vero Dei Verbi. Concurrunt 
autem in unum ambae propter assumptionem, et propter adunationem, quae 
ex assumptione facta est, quae ad Deum habet servi forma.” The passage is 
not perhaps “luminous”; but it is irreproachable, and Devreesse is not un- 
justified in saying that the reason why it was not quoted in the extracts 
proposed to Vigilius and the Council was that the collectors knew what they 
were doing. Fr. 36 has been taken from its context and altered so that a male 
sonans phrase has become indefensible. The beginning of fr. 41 has been omit- 
ted; this, Devreesse says, makes it incomprehensible, but he does not quote. 
Fr. 42, from the fifth homily, is unfaithfully reproduced. Fr. 51 has been 
preserved by Facundus in a form quite different, and the original Greek is 
now available; it shows the fidelity of the version of Facundus. Theodore here 
paraphrases the words of the centurion, “‘Homo sum et ego.” In fr. 51, there 
appears the interpolation, “Cum sis homo accipiens a Deo,”’ which makes 
even the centurion talk like a Nestorian. Theodore’s point was that the 
centurion did not approach Christ as the Son of God and the creator of the 
universe. The interpolation has twisted the sense to imply that in Theodore’s 
opinion the centurion was right. 

The conclusion of Devreesse is moderate; it is edifying to compare it with 
the conclusion of Pirot, who wrote with the greatest assurance from incom- 
plete evidence. Devreesse concedes that lacunae and exaggerations are found 
in the system of Theodore; is this, he asks, a valid reason to continue to 
impute to him errors which he never maintained, or to blame him for being 
born when he was? To this reviewer, the question is legitimate. While much 
remains to be done in the study of the exegesis of Theodore and of his doc- 
trina] system, the investigation which Devreesse has made of the Acts of the 
Fifth Ecumenical Council and of the events which preceded the Council 
have destroyed forever any presumption of the good faith of those who as- 
sembled the extracts which were condemned. Where the extracts can be 
tested, they show omission, interpolation, truncation, alteration in almost 
every instance; and this is more than enough to cast doubt on the reliability 
of the other extracts. The same conclusion has been reached by Amann. Yet 
it is on these collectors, who are proved to have used their hostility to 
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Theodore as a cover for their own heterodox sympathies, that the traditional 
idea of Theodore depends. 

An appendix contains the Greek fragments of Theodore’s commentaries 
on the Gospel of St. John. Up to now, the only fragments of this work have 
been those collected in the Patrology. These were collected from the catenae 
of Cordier, Cramer, and Mai. In 1927, Devreesse, writing in the Revue 
Biblique (pp. 203 ff.) attacked the authenticity of one-third of the citations 
in the Patrology, and maintained that genuine citations of Theodore could be 
found in the cafenae under a false attribution, or as anonymous. But the 
recovery of Theodore’s commentary was rendered much easier by the publi- 
cation of Vosté’s edition of the Syriac version of this commentary.* De- 
vreesse accepts Vosté’s demonstration of the authenticity of this work. On 
the basis of this text, Devreesse has recovered, from five families of MS 
catenae, the existing fragments of Theodore’s commentary. His original 
estimate that one-third of the fragments printed in the Pa/rology must be 
rejected has been justified. The fragments which were falsely attributed to 
other writers do not equal in extent the fragments rejected; but the Greek 
text runs to 114 rather closely printed pages in Devreesse’s book. The text 
is critically edited, with a very full apparatus. In the words of Devreesse, the 
Greek text generally corresponds with the Syriac, but the adaptation is not 
perfect. In several passages, the texts of the MSS and of the Syriac cannot 
be explained except on the hypothesis of two editions; where this is the case, 
Devreesse has printed the variant texts in parallel columns. The harmony 
between his critica] text and those fragments of the Palrology which he 
accepts is very close; of the sources of the Patrology, Cordier is the least 
reliable, and it is no longer possible to check his MS sources. 

This, Devreesse confesses, is much less than the publication which he 
planned originally; and it is to be regretted that he could not carry out his 
project of publishing the Syriac version and the Greek fragments in a single 
volume. But this publication is one more notable contribution to the restora- 
tion of the works of Theodore; and there is no longer any excuse for quoting 
Theodore’s commentary on St. John from the Patrology. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S. J. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
ON RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


Several important articles have recently appeared, dealing with the urgent 
contemporary problem of religious freedom and the relations between Church 
and state. I shall attempt here to give their substance, with some few com- 
ments and developments. 


I 


Jacques Leclercq, of the University of Louvain, initially calls attention to 
a certain alteration in the perspectives in which the problem is viewed.’ The 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were occupied with a defence of 
the “thesis”; thereafter ensued a period of preoccupation with the various 
“hypotheses,”’ in consequence of which “there has developed a certain prag- 
matism or even utilitarianism, which seeks the good of the Church in concrete 
circumstances, without being greatly embarrassed about theories.’ How- 
ever, this latter period has come to an end. A contributing factor has been 
the rise of contrefagons of the nineteenth-century Catholic thesis, that are 
hostile to liberty and intolerant of forces divisive of national unity. Nazism 
and Communism have proclaimed a doctrine of intolerance based on a dog- 
matic concept of the common good that allows no contradiction. At the same 
time the Franco victory in Spain has resulted in the reaffirmation by Spanish 
Catholics of the old thesis, ‘thus formulating a sort of agreement in prin- 
ciple with the Communists.’* And the confusion has been augmented by the 
“disconcerting spectacle of Hitler’s Germany persecuting religion within its 
own borders and lending its assistance to the Franco movement which pre- 
sents itself as a crusade directed at the restoration of Christian principles!’’ 
In this situation the question of the thesis, and what it is, assumes a new 
actuality. In particular, the question is, “‘whether a century of controversy 
and political experiences unprecedentedly abundant and rich have not intro- 
duced some new elements of thought.’ Leclercq finds three such elements. 

The first is the “‘new principle” to which, he considers, Leo XIII first drew 
attention in Liberfas—that of the independence of the Church in the face 
of political forms.* The immediate occasion for its proclamation was the 
attempt of the French monarchist Right to identify the fortunes of the 
Church with those of the monarchy. However, the principle itself is doc- 


' Jacques Leclercq, “Etat chrétien et liberté de l’Eglise,” Vie intellectuelle, Février, 
1949, pp. 99-111. 
? Ibid., p. 9 3 Ibid., p. 101 * Loc. cit. ® Loc. cit. 6 Ibid., p. 102. 
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trinal. And its absolute character is strengthened by a reflective look at 
history: ‘Hardly a case is known of a state officially Catholic or even simply 
benevolent towards the Church which has not made the Church pay for its 
benevolence by demanding in return an unconditioned support. And this 
fact leads us to a deepening of the meaning of the thesis.’”’ 

The second new element, corresponding to the first, is a more exact notion 
of what the truly “Catholic” attitude of the state to the Church should be. 
Che so-called classic Catholic state was considered to exist when the govern- 
ment officially recognized the Church and endowed it with the constitutional 
status of “religion of the state,” to the exclusion of other cults. The situation 
of fact, supporting this embodiment of the thesis, was ‘ta Christian people,” 
determined to be such by a rough mathematical calculation. Furthermore, 
“it was considered a matter of course that the rulers took the people under 
tutelage and imposed upon them their own point of view.’’* 

However, in the full implications of Leo XIII’s new principle, this “situa- 
tion of thesis’’ is seen to be a very crude description. The full thesis requires 
more than official status for the Church; it means “‘submission to the moral 
magisterium of the Church and the recognition of her full independence of 
political forms,’’® even those which favor her. These characteristics, Leclercq 
rightly says, have been historical rarities; the run of Catholic rulers has 
been like the run of rulers in general—men pursuing the interests of power, 
and anxious to have the Church employ her spiritual forces in the service 
of their politics. And normally they had the support of national clergies 
which, with a certain naiveté, tended to consider that government good 
which supported the Church, whatever might otherwise be its adventures 
in international injustice or its domestic politics. As examples of Catholic 
regimes that violated the principle of the independence of the Church (and 
that are sufficiently removed in history to be talked about without raising 
passions) Leclercq naturally cites the Spain of Philip II and the France of 
the Bourbon Restoration with its union of Throne and Altar. It is this 
experience, he suggests, that has led to the recent papal insistence on the 
principle—an insistence so emphatic as to create the “impression that, if a 
Pope in our day were to publish a new Syllabus, he would insert in it the con- 
demnation of a proposition declaring that the Church can be bound to a 
political form.’”!® 

Correlative with this new emphasis on the freedom of the Church and on 
its political corollary, Leclercq sees (as the third new development) a height- 
ened emphasis laid on the freedom of personal faith, and on its politico-moral 
corollary—the “rights of sincerity,’””"' or perhaps better, “the rights of men 

’ [bid., p. 103 * [bid., p. 104. * Ibid., p. 105 

° Jbid., p. 106 ' [bid., p. 107. 
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of good faith or good will.’’* This principle, that within the limits of public 
order ‘everyone ought to be free to orientate his life according to his con- 
science,” has always been the traditional counterbalance of the principle of 
the rights of truth. However, two developments have given it a particular 
resonance in our times. 

The first is a certain shift in viewpoint. The more metaphysical and social 
viewpoint characteristic of the Middle Ages, and sustained beyond them, 
was inclined to regard every deviation from prevailing beliefs as evidence 
of bad faith, and for that reason intolerable. It is otherwise now that a more 
personal and psychological viewpoint is established: “In our days more and 
more account is taken of the fact that the knowledge of truth requires an 
ensemble of delicate social and psychological conditions; however convinced 
one may be of the truth of a doctrine, one understands that others may not 
perceive it.”’ To say this is not to assent to any relativism of truth. Truth 
itself is not relative, but the knowledge of truth is relative to a total spiritual 
milieu." 

The traditional desire of the Church has been for conditions within the 
state and society that would “favor” the truth. This desire is still active; 
but one may believe that the concept of “conditions favorable to the truth” 
exhibits an altered content. It was once considered that conditions favorable 
to the truth were established by guaranteeing to those who possess the truth 
the exclusive right of free speech. And there was no great concern lest ad- 
hesion to the truth should be a constrained or mechanical act. Now, however, 
the Catholic principle of the freedom of personal faith receives a new defini- 
tion in the light of the secular mystique of personal liberty that is character- 
istic of our times. Admittedly, the historical demand for personal freedom 
was part of a great struggle against the Church and Christian truth. Never- 
theless, the demand is a fact; and what is more important, its erroneous 
historical origins do not vitiate it im se as a human aspiration. In any event, 
it is highly relevant to the question, what are the conditions favorable to the 
truth and what is the function of the state in creating them? 

Recognizing the difficulty of the problem and the danger of “rigorous 
formulas,”’ Leclercq ventures the assertion that, “if one wishes to formulate 
the thesis in complete fashion, let it be simply said that the duty of the state 

2 [bid., p. 108. 

4 Tbid., p. 108; highly to be recommended is the treatment of this change in perspectives 
given by R. Aubert, Le Probléme de l’acte de foi (Louvain, 1945), troisitme partie, ch. I, 
“Problématique médiévale et problématique moderne,” pp. 647 ff. Whatever may have 
been the dynamics behind this change, the author asserts that the change itself has resulted 


in a legitimate development and more profound understanding of the doctrine of the act 
of faith, especially from the criteriological and psychological viewpoints 
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to favor the truth cught to be interpreted in the sense of the formation of 
social conditions favorable to this end, that its citizens may find the truth.’"4 
Such conditions, he implies, are those which assure that large measure of 
autonomy in the face of the state which is consistent with the concept of 
“citizen” as recently evolved by Pius XII: ‘In a people worthy of the name, 
the citizen feels within himself the consciousness of his personality, of his 
duties and rights and of his own freedom; and he joins to it a respect for the 
freedom and dignity of others.’ Conditions favorable to the truth therefore 
are conditions favorable to freedom personally to find and live the truth: 
**’..a social order which humiliates certain people and makes life difficult 
for them, as likewise an order that bans discussion, is not favorable to the 
spread of truth, whatever else it may be.’’® 

The second development, that bears on the problem of protecting the 
principle of the freedom of faith, is a new understanding of intolerance as 
a form of social pressure: “We now realize that in point of fact every social 
milieu tends to intolerance,” by virtue of natural propensity and the tend- 
ency inherent in man toward self-enclosure.'’ Inevitably this intolerance is 
a threat to human sincerity; consequently, “one comes to the idea that the 
right of sincerity ought to be protected.’’* In particular, ‘one may raise 
the question, whether, in view of the natural intolerance of human commun- 
ities, the state in a land of homogeneous population ought not rather to take 
measures to protect dissident minorities and safeguard their right to live 
according to their convictions, rather than to protect the common opinion, 
which spontaneously reacts against, and despises, dissidence. No exception 
would be made save in the case of aggressive dissidence.’’!® 

In conclusion Leclercq asks whether “support for this view of the matter 
is to be found in papal documents.’”° The answer, he admits, is negative, 
save for the great modern texts in which the Church speaks of the freedom 
of the citizen as a necessary prolongation of human dignity in the face of 
temporal power. However, he goes on, this negative answer does not neces- 
sarily invalidate the conception he proposes, for the reason that in discussing 
the problem of the state and of liberty the papal point of view is different. 
The concern of the Church has been to proclaim the essential principles, 
first, that human freedom does not entail any right to disregard the law of 
God, and second, that no state can endure if it be not based on the law of 
God. There was too the concern to assert the freedom of the Church in the 


“ Leclercq, art. cit., p. 110. 

% Christmas Radio Message, 1944; cf. Aili e discorsi di Pio XII, 1944 (Roma: Istituto 
Missionario Pia Societa S. Paolo, 1945), p. 169. 

Leclercq, art. cit., pp. 109-10. 17 [bid., p. 108. 18 Tbid., p. 109. 

9 Tbid., p. 110. % Ibid., p. 113 
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face of the attack on it, launched in the name of a rationalistic concept of 
freedom. “But these,” Leclercq adds, “‘are different questions.” For the rest, 
he points to another aspect of the Church’s doctrine and action: 


When one sees the way in which the Holy See is actually taking under its pro- 
tection populations of all confessions and demanding freedom for them, one has the 
impression that the practical attitude of the Holy See corresponds to a high esteem 
for the sovereign right of man to live conformably to his faith (a right that we have 
sought here to sketch), and that the Church will never bless a Catholic country 
which would apply in the service of the faith a policy parallel to that which the 
Soviets practice in favor of their conceptions.”! 


II 


A similar strain of thought appears in two other articles. One is by a lay- 
man; and I select it for the reason that lay opinion in this whole matter 
deserves careful attention. It may be supposed that in seeking the right 
measure and quality of favor and aid from the state the Church has not in 
view the protection of the faith and morals of her bishops and clergy but of 
her laity. And (to adapt a famous sentence of Cardinal Gibbons) prudence 
suggests and even the dignity of the Church demands that the laity should 
not be offered a protection which they do not ask for, and of which they may 
believe they have no need. 

Kiibnelt-Leddihn says quite rightly, as well as forthrightly, that “the 
whole question of tolerance toward men of other faiths has nothing to do 
with relativism and indifferentism in matters of faith.’ Nor, he adds, is 
the problem settled by the facile axiom that error has no right to existence; 
from this elementary generalization no conclusion can be drawn with regard 
to the suppression of error. This is the question in view, and it is more prop- 
erly situated if one speaks rather of the rights of the human person who is 
in error. This immediately brings into the question the law of love, which 
“sets bounds to any attempts to limit, even in the name of a protection of 
the common good, any activity that is prompted by conscience.’”* 

However, it is not predominantly from this point of view that the author 
approaches his subject; his major concern is with the problem of constraint 
in matter of religion. And the data of his argument are largely experiential. 
He notes, as a fact, the “healthy doubt” that largely prevails in the United 
States with regard to the efficacy of constraint, and the disposition to trust 
the methods of liberty. And he adds: “Experience is on their side.’ He 

"| Loc. cit. 

*® Erik von Kihnelt-Leddihn, “Katholische Toleranz?”, Wort und Wahrheit, IV (1949), 
342-53. 

% Ibid., p. 353.  ™ Ibid., p. 346. ® Idid., p. 343. 
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notes too the “whole series of not always unavoidable misunderstandings” 
aroused by Cavalli’s article,* now famous through the Protestant and secu- 
lar press in the U. S. Not least of them is the suspicion that the “opposition 
between Rome and Moscow is simply a rivalry between two absolutist and 
totalitarian systems.’’? Furthermore, the notion that there is a latent kin- 
ship between these opposing systems has been nourished by the ‘Ryan- 
Boland thesis with regard to the ‘double attitude’ on the matter of religious 
freedom,’ which is supposedly basic Catholic doctrine. 

With his wonted boldness the author writes: ‘““At the beginning of the 
Church there stood not only the triple denial at the cock’s crowing, but also 
the sword that cut off the ear of Malchus. This eternal wound of Malchus 
can only be healed by Christ Himself, what time Peter’s swordstroke remains 
a permanent temptation for the Church.’® There is no doubt that a certain 
trust in the sword was nourished by the medieval experience with the Albi- 
gensians, as well as by its precedent, the earlier experience with the Dona- 
tists. And it is chiefly to these experiences, and not to any principle inherent 
in Catholicism, that the author traces the inclination to the use of constraint 
that is visible in the history of the Church. For the rest, his own general 
verdict on the efficacy of constraint is negative. (He makes well the point 
that efficacy is the prime determinant element, joined with the factual cir- 
cumstance of the presence of bodies of sectaries that have a good chance 
seriously to injure the Church; the question then is whether the methods of 
constraint will efficaciously avert this danger.) 

Moreover, the verdict supposes a view of things in long perspective; 
the immediate result is not decisive: “In fact, the question arises, whether 
a unity of faith which in the past was preserved by such means did not in 
the end labor under an inner natal defect, which in later centuries under all 
manner of disguises and forms broke out in symptoms of sickness which are 
perhaps ‘tertiary’ results of these shocking inner wounds.’*° There are, for 
instance, the phenomena of scepticism, unbelief of the cynical kind, loss of 
confidence in the Church, even a sort of “uremic poisoning” within the 
Church itself by the forced retention of those who were in reality unfaithful, 
and finally the sort of religious apathy that results from over-protection. 

% Ibid., p. 344; cf. F. Cavalli, “La condizione dei Protestanti in Spagna,” Civiléé 
Cattolica, XCIX (1948), 29 tf. It is probable that nothing has been written in decades 
better calculated to produce in the U. S. a blind reaction of total hostility to all things 
Catholic than the author’s ruthlessly simplifying paragraphs on the Church’s “unblushing 
intolerance.” 

* Kiihnelt-Leddihn, art. cit., p. 342. 

* [bid., p. 344. Ibid. p. 348. Ibid., p. 347. 
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Carrying the point further, Kiihnelt-Leddihn says frankly: 


When one puts the question, what has been actually achieved in the Spanish 
world and in Italy by the various discriminatory laws against Protestant sects 
(laws, incidentally, that have been constantly violated), the answer is anything but 
encouraging. And it will not do to object that without these regulations the situ- 
ation would have been considerably worse; the apocalyptic orgies of the anarch- 
istic and communistic nominal Catholics of Spain in the years 1936-39 could not 
have been worse.*! 


One might add that the Fascist corruption of public life in Italy was bad 
enough, too. 

With regard to the ordinary grounds advanced in justification of legal 
intolerance, Kiihnelt-Leddihn makes two points. The first concerns the 
“quantitative principle” put forward, e.g., by Cavalli—the principle that 
a Catholic “majority” is the determinant factor. It raises curious problems; 
for instance, at what increase in percentage does the shift from tolerance to 
intolerance take place? In fact, is even a majority necessary, on the supposi- 
tion that “Catholic majority” means simply ‘‘adequate power”? This might 
be possessed by a ruling minority. However, the chief difficulty with the 
quantitative principle is its similarity to an essential aspect of the Commu- 
nist line: “Thereby nolens volens a confusion is set afoot, that can only be 
damaging to the common good, which is always a world-wide thing.” 

The second point concerns the factor of danger. The author makes the 
judgment: “Protestantism can hardly again become dangerous. Its dynamic 
revealed itself for the last time in its various secularised derivates in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. ...The Protestant era is at an 
end.’’ This is a fact in regard of Europe, though the author recognizes that, 
cultural lag,” secularised Protestant- 


“a 


in accordance with the principle of the 
ism is still a force in the United States, whose material energies still stand 
in the service of a set of ideas that elsewhere have a predominantly historical 
significance. He further comments that, where Protestantism is still able to 
exert a religious appeal in lands traditionally Catholic, “we Catholics, clergy 
and laity, ought to ask ourselves whether a full share of blame does not fall 
on us.” For the rest, he attributes the measure of success that various 
Protestant offensives in the last century have achieved to their political 
appeal; so, for instance, the Los-von-Rom movement in Germany. (I should 
add here immediately that this factor of political appeal is immensely signi- 
ficant in the U. S. at the moment; it is quite the total support of the ag- 


® [bid., pp. 352-53.  Ibid., p. 380. * Ibid., pp. 351-52. ™ Ibid, p. 352. 
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gressive Protestant polemic in the matter of Church-and-state relations.) 
The conclusion is that from the standpoint of the actuality of religious danger 
one can hardly construct a case for discriminatory legislation. 

This is particularly true if one takes a clear look at the total world situa- 
tion, under abdication of an ancient Catholic ‘“‘ghetto-anxiety,” and realizes 
the spiritual eminence occupied by the Church—gained, he suggests, not 
so much by her own efforts as by the sheer paralysis or collapse of the reli- 
gious and cultural forces that were dominant in the era now closed. Her situa- 
tion on this eminence, he concludes, has thrust on the Church a new func- 
tion: 


Since the collapse of traditional Liberalism, which proved itself a dishonest and 
ineffective guardian of true freedom, it has become the duty of the Church to be 
the guardian not only of the Absolute and the True but also of Freedom, which 
assumes its true meaning only through the knowledge of the eternal destiny of 
man. We hope therefore that no petty chains will hinder her arms from holding 
aloft over the tumultuous struggles of the day the banner of this Freedom.* 


Ill 


The third article deserving of notice is from the gifted pen of Max 
Pribilla, S. J.,%* from whom we have all come to expect great acuteness and 
breadth of observation and high wisdom of judgment. The premise of his 
thought in the present article is the fact that the ancient lands of Christen- 
dom are once again ‘“‘missionary countries’’; this fact, together with the in- 
crease in religious heterogeneity, “‘causes the old thorny problem to rise 
again with new sharpness and partially in a new form—what should be the 
relations between the different religious confessions within the same terri- 
tory?’’*’ A clear answer is needed. Moreover, “it ought to be taken by Catho- 
lics as their urgent task to achieve in this matter an agreement in theory and 
practice; for up to the present such an agreement has not been had, at least 
in what concerns the more difficult points of application.’** And lack of 
agreement injures Catholic unity and renders more difficult the defense of 
the Church. 

Pribilla begins with the undisputed point that religious indifference or 
indifferentism cannot be the basis of social peace and religious freedom 
in the civil order. The Church rejects this tenet of the Aufkldrung; and 

% Ibid., p. 353. 

* Max Pribilla, “Dogmatische Intoleranz und biirgerliche Toleranz,” Stimmen der 
Zeit, CXLIV (April, 1949), 27-40. Incidentally, I have often wondered who first coined 
the horridly unhappy phrase, “dogmatic intolerance,” and why we go on using it, since its 


primary effect is to create misunderstanding and prejudice. 
7 [bid., p. 28. 8 Ibid., pp. 28-29 
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Pribilla cites several interesting testimonies of Protestants who likewise 
reject it. On the other hand, after the assertion of the principle of “dogmatic 
intolerance,”’ so called, “the question of the relation in practical life between 
the different religious communities and their members remains wholly 
open.’’*® And it is, he adds, a disputed question to which no entirely satis- 
factory answer will ever be given; the fact of religious disunity among men, 
in despite of God’s will that they should all be one in the truth, permanently 
tends to create difficulties in civil relationships, that allow of no perfect 
solution. At all events, the problem of civil tolerance is “not so much a 
question of dogma as a question of justice, prudence and love.’ It is also 
a matter of patience, as the very word “tolerance”’ indicates. 

With regard to study of the question, Pribilla makes this observation: 


In making use of the literature, which is so immense as to be almost beyond 
anyone’s mastery, one must have careful regard for the religious and cultural 
(wellanschaulichen) standpoint from which each author begins, and note whether a 
particular urgent purpose guides his developments in a determined direction. In a 
certain sense this is true also of the utterances of Catholic theologians and even of 
many pronouncements of the Church. The fact is that the object of our investi- 
gation contains a variable element, that—for the most part unconsciously —influ- 
ences the formation of theoretical principles. Consequently, one must sharply 
distinguish in the writings of theologians what is to be taken as the permanently 
obligatory teaching of the Church, and what is merely the theoretical echo of an 
historical situation, from whose influence even outstanding theologians can only 
with difficulty free themselves; for even theologians are children of their times.*! 

A primary importance therefore attaches to the history of this whole 
question, as Pribilla insists. And there is the duty of historical judgment 
—on the Inquisition, for instance, which Pribilla himself (with all, I take it, 
Catholic writers today) regards “not as a substantial and permanent ele- 
ment of ecclesiastical discipline but as a special historical phenomenon.’’* 
There remains, however, the more fundamental question, whether or not 
the principle of persecution, whose highest illustration was the Inquisition, 
is somehow inherent in the Church. Harnack put the question in classic 
form (and I translate the citation, because it is te question being asked all 
round the lot in the U. S. today, more than twenty years after Harnack 
asked it): 

The religious persecution which the Catholic churches must carry on would 
once again break out, as soon as they have the power to set them afoot; for their 


* Tbid., p. 30. *° [bid., p. 36. 
“ Tbid., pp. 30-31. © Tbid., p. 33. 
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concept of the nature of the Church and of the obedience of faith demands them. 
The ‘Coge intrare’ of Augustine is not an exaggeration of the ecclesiastical obliga- 
tion of Catholicism, but its consequence. All these results are necessary; for one 
simply cannot understand how otherwise a Church could act, which makes the 
claim of infallibility, and takes its stand on a revealed norm of doctrine, and 
proclaims membership in her to be the premise of Christian status in this life and 
of blessedness beyond. Out of mercy towards souls she must be a coercive insti- 


tution.** 


To this Pribilla adds: “In all honesty one must admit that at times even 
Catholics have expressed themselves in a similar order of ideas.”’ (Perhaps 
another reference to Cavalli?) If this view of the Church be warranted, her 
apostolate and her appeal in the world in which we live today collid: with 
a formidable obstacle; for ‘“‘we are approaching a time in which the whole of 
civilized mankind is on principle renouncing coercion in spiritual and es- 
pecially in religious matters, and is tending to class the use of force in this 
respect with that barbarism against which the people of Western culture are 
uniting their resources.” 

Pribilla points out, of course, that Harnack’s view rests ona misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the Church. It likewise fails to reckon with the element 
of historical experience as an influence on the Church’s action. It is, he says, 
a lesson of history that the use of external coercive measures in spiritual 
things is unfitting and in the long run inefficacious. “It is true that in certain 
countries and regions the Catholic religion was preserved or restored by the 
methods of the Inquisition; but in the course of doing this there was exerted 
a coercion on conscience whose injurious consequences are discernible to the 
present day.’’® Indeed the Inquisition itself is a dark shadow on the Church. 
There is too the lesson that spiritual movements can only be overcome from 
within. Suppression only sends them underground, whence they break out 
with increased power at the first favorable instant. 

To these lessons of experience there is added an “inner reason”: “Since 
the Middle Ages there has arisen anextraordinarily sharp sense for the signifi- 
cance and for the rights of conscience, even of the erroneous conscience.’ 
Moreover, the traditional distinction between the material and the formal 
heretic has likewise assumed new clarity; and the inquisitorial presumption, 
that a human tribunal can make the distinction in the concrete case of in- 
dividual men, seems increasingly unwarranted. In our present situation, 
“the better, in fact the only thing to do is to look at, and make use of, the 

® Loc. cit. “ Tbid., p. 35. 

# Loc. cit. # [bid., p. 34. 
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new state of affairs, which is not freighted solely with disadvantages.’ 
Pribilla’s judgment is: 

It can bring only blessings on the Church, if she pledges herself to the freedom 
of conscience and willingly renounces the method of governmental coercion even 
where it is still at her disposition. What she in this way loses in physical power she 
will gain in moral strength. Her influence would be badly injured, and she would 
at the same time be fighting a losing battle, if every act of tolerance were to be 
wrested from her as a reluctantly granted concession that might at any time be 
rescinded. Even in the case of the Church the ancient proverb is valid: ‘Fata 
yolentem ducunt, nolentem trahunt.’*§ 


There is too, he adds, the practical reason deriving from the new meaning of 
the Church’s universality: ‘What happens in one country finds echo in all 
the countries of the earth. Consequently, the Church cannot demand free- 
dom for herself in one state, as a human right, and deny it in another state, 
according as Catholics are in a minority or a majority.’’*® What is needed is 
a broadening of the principle asserted by Gregory IX in 1233: “Christians 
must show towards the Jews the same kindness that we wish to have shown 
towards Christians who live in pagan lands.’’®° 

In this case what happens to the famous Proposition 77 of the Syllabus? 
With masterful understatement Pribilla remarks: ‘This was uttered in 1864, 
actually in 1855; since that time certain events have taken place which have 
not indeed renewed the face of the earth but have altered it in very sub- 
stantial fashion.’ At all events, from this proposition and others similar 
to it “one cannot prove that a Catholic majority must deny the free exercise 
of religion to non-Catholic confessions.’ There could be no justification for 
repeating such an “‘iniquitous violation of right” as was the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

Moreover, Pribilla disallows the objection that the same rights are not 
to be granted to error as to truth. The objection is irrelevant, since the ques- 
tion is not the protection of error but of the erring man: “But the defense 
of the erring in the exercise of his duty or in the preservation of his right is 
itself something good. The man in error has undoubtedly the right to be 
persuaded of his error by objective arguments, instead of being hampered 
in his personal freedom.’ 

For the rest, while admitting the dangers of religious freedom, Pribilla 
chooses rather to see the “new possibilities” that it opens. It is not for the 


® Ibid., p. 35. 8 Loc. cit. 9 Tbid., p. 36. 
© Quoted, loc. cit. 51 Jbid., pp. 36-37. 
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Church here below to seek to be a triumphant Church, whose faith is un- 
challenged and whose rights are secure. The challenge and the insecurity are 
themselves stimuli to a more intensive apostolate. There is hardly room 
today for St. Thomas’s simplices in fide, kept such by external protection; the 
order of the day requires each Christian to be diasporafahig. And the con- 
temporary ideal is that of a “spiritual struggle with only spiritual weapons” 
—a lofty ideal indeed. However, it is made imperative by the very crisis 
of the times—the threat from outside being now directed against the rights 
of God and the rights of man. 


In this historical moment it is the imperative duty of all Christians to stand 
together and unite their forces for the defense of their highest and holiest good. Of 
this the presupposition is that the Christian churches and communities should 
renounce the use of force and of external pressure (in whatever form) in their 
mutual rivalries; they should decide spiritual matters with spiritual weapons. 
This means that freedom in the practice of religion is not to be demanded for 
oneself alone; it is also to be guaranteed to others.™ 


Pribilla concludes with an injunction that will be recognized as character- 
istic by those who know the ensemble of his work. The area of intercon- 
fessional relationships, he says, is a delicate one, and in it sensitivenesses 
abound; one of the sore points concerns religious freedom. “Its discussion 
therefore must indeed move in the clear air of theory, but it must also keep 
close to this earth, on which individual men and peoples must live peacefully 
with each other despite all their differences in religious faith.’”™ 

IV 

What the foregoing exposés perhaps chiefly reveal is a common realiza- 
tion that the problem of religious liberty and of the relations between Church 
and state has once more altered in the manner of its position. The concrete 
problem that confronts us is not precisely that which the Church faced in 
the nineteenth century. The problem then was relatively simple. Its frame- 
work was the Continental nation-state. The enemy was Liberalism—the 
religious, philosophical and political forms of autonomous rationalism: 
this enemy was acting as a solvent within nation-states traditionally Catho- 
lic. The basic categories of argument were “thesis” and “hypothesis.” 
And the practical question was, whether this or that nation-state was in the 
situation of “thesis” or of ‘“hypothesis.’’ If the latter, a constitutional guar- 
antee of religious freedom was the rule; if the former, the constitutional con- 
cept, “religion of the state,” had to apply. And there you were. 


* Ibid., p. 39. * Ibid., p. 40 
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Three factors, and their implications and consequences, have powerfully 
contributed to alter this problematic: first, the dechristianisation of society 
(not so much the fact of it, which was far advanced in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but the realization of the fact); second, the emergence of the threat 
of the totalitarian state; third, the corresponding struggling effort to validate 
the right of the human person to be the center, source and end of the social] 
order. The first two factors are of course damnably evil, but their conse- 
quences on the thinking of the Church have been good. The consciously ac- 
cepted fact of the dechristianisation of society has brought a realization of 
the need of a spiritual effort exerted on society from the bottom up, so to 
speak, rather than an influence brought to bear on it from the top down, 
through the state and government. The nineteenth-century problem of 
Kirchenpolitik has now only a secondary importance. Moreover, there is the 
corresponding realization that the new effort from below, in the direction of 
spiritual and social change, must be carried on through the processes of 
freedom. 

Secondly, the totalitarian threat is dispelling certain naive illusions which 
Catholics are perhaps prone to cherish with regard to the whole fact and 
concept of ‘‘power,’”’ especially in its relations to the things of the spirit. 
More importantly, it has brought new clarity of meaning to the ancient 
principle of the freedom of the Church, in a twofold sense. There is her free- 
dom from any sort of enclosure in the state or subordination to the purposes 
of the nation of which the state is the political form; there is also her free- 
dom to enter the state, as it were; that is, her right not to have the state 
closed against her, either hampering her spiritual mission to men or inhib- 
iting the repercussions that this mission, remaining always solely spiritual, 
necessarily has on the structures, institutions and processes of society. 

Furthermore, the totalitarian threat has made it clear that the freedom 
of the Church is intimately linked to the freedom of the citizen; where one 
perishes, so does the other. It is through the freedom of the citizen that the 
freedom of the Church is actively and effectively defended. In turn, the 
freedom of the citizen finds its surest warrant in the freedom of the Church; 
for where the state closes itself against the Church, it likewise closes down 
on the freedom of the citizen. Finally, the totalitarian threat of its nature is 
such that it can only be met by the united effort of all men of good will; 
this fact gives new meaning to the problem of interconfessional relation- 
ships. The post-Reformation concept of Catholic-Protestant relations as 
being solely in terms of rivalry or even enmity cannot longer hold. A com- 
mon Christian good has appeared, that does not indeed blur or bridge dif- 
ferences in religious faith, but that does make necessary a common striving 
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for a common purpose in the temporal order; this in turn supposes positive 
relationships. 

Thirdly, the twentieth-century experience has resulted in a sense of the 
signif cance of human personality more acute and profound than the nine- 
teenth century knew. This is a broad phenomenon—and, if you like, a con- 
fused one too. Insofar as it is relevant here, it entails three things: first, a 
sensitiveness with regard to the rights of conscience; secondly, a concept 
of a living personal faith as the goal of the apostolate (the nominal] Catholic 
is something of a social menace), to which is allied the notion of ‘‘Christian” 
society as a qualitative, not a quantitative designation; thirdly, a more exact 
appreciation, and likewise distrust, of the methods of constraint and coercion, 
in the light of fuller experience of their sociological and psychological effects, 
Briefly, the principle of the freedom of faith has assumed new sharpness of 
definition and breadth of implication. 

If then the contemporary problematic of religious freedom has been signifi- 
cantly altered—altered, I should repeat, in part by factors that are evil in 
themselves but that have stimulated reflection on principles, which is very 
good—an important question arises. It is suggested by Leclercq when he 
speaks of a “deepening of the meaning of the ‘thesis’ ”’; it is more strongly 
suggested by Pribilla when he distinguishes what is “‘permanently obliga- 
tory doctrine” and what is the “theoretical echo of a passing historical situa- 
tion.” Both authors thus imply that we confront here a problem in the de- 
velopment of doctrine. In other words, we see rising in this area the same 
problem that is central in all other areas of theological thought today; 
for I take it that the central problem of today is not “faith and reason” 
but “faith and history.” It is not so much with the essential categories of 
philosophy as with the existential category of time that theologians are 
today preoccupied. 

I am inclined to think that neither of the two authors cited quite grasps 
the nettle where the bristles are sharpest. The primarily crucial question is 
simply put: Does the dogmatic concept, “the freedom of the Church,” 
entail by necessary consequence the constitutional concept, “the religion 
of the state,” in such wise that, where the latter concept does not obtain, 
an inherent right of the Church is violated and the constitutional situation 
can therefore be the object only of toleration, on grounds of factual neces- 
sity, the lesser evil, etc.? Or on the contrary, is this constitutional concept, 
as applied in the nation-state, simply a particular and contingent, historically 
and politically conditioned realization of the dogmatic concept, ‘‘the free- 
dom of the Church,” in such wise that, even where it does not obtain, all 
the inherent exigences of the freedom of the Church may still be adequately 
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realized and the constitutional situation may be the object of approval in 
principle as good in itself? 

It is the constitutional concept, “religion of the state,” that is properly 
in question. Is it, or is it not, in all the elements of the content that it has 
exhibited in the historical era of post-Reformation Europe, a permanent 
and necessary part of the “thesis”? Or are perhaps some of these elements 
dispensable without damage to the thesis, as being the product of passing 
situations of political fact, accidental situations of national feeling, time- 
conditioned situations of religio-political necessity, etc.? 

In order further to specify the question, one should distinguish the two 
general lines of content historically exhibited in the concept, “religion of the 
state.” First, there is the concept of harmony between the legal order of so- 
ciety and the moral and canonical norms of the Church, in all the matters on 
which the state is competent to legislate; these matters are chiefly those 
which concern the structure and processes of domestic society. 

In itself, this harmony is not the exigence solely of the constitutional con- 
cept, “religion of the state.” It is a general exigence, valid in any political 
society, whatever its form, and regardless of whether its constitution em- 
bodies the concept of “religion of the state.”” However, in regard of this 
harmony one thing seems to be specific of the constitutional situation char- 
acterized by the religion-of-the-state idea, as it has been historically known. 
This specific thing concerns the manner in which this necessary harmony 
is to be achieved. It has been considered, namely, that it is to be achieved 
through the agency of a jurisdiction of the Church over the sfafe itself. In 
other words, to the concept, “religion of the state,”’ there has been related 
a particular concept of the so-called indirect power that is Bellarminian 
in its connotations. This was the more natural in that all the states that have 
exhibited this constitutional concept were states constructed on authoritar- 
ian or even dictatorial lines; and there is no doubt that the Bellarminian 
theory of the indirect power is the fit counterpiece of the theory and practice 
of centralized authoritarian government. 

The only question that remains is whether either of these theories prop- 
erly merits the title of “thesis.” Or conversely, whether the thesis with 
regard to the special question, how the harmony between the legal order of 
society and the religio-moral order is to be achieved and preserved, should 
not rather be based on another, more fundamental principle. I mean the 
medieval principle that the community, not the prince, is the source of law, 
and that the legal order is the expression of the sense of justice resident in 
the people. From this principle one would logically come to a concept of the 
indirect power (as a means of harmonizing state law with canonico-moral 
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law) that would be rather on the lines of the school of thought of which I 
have elsewhere pointed to John of Paris as a representative ;* for in these 
perspectives the action of the Church would be rather on the conscience of 
the community than on the actual bearers of governmental authority. 
There is too the further question, whether the notion of a jurisdiction of the 
Church over the state itself, as a means for achieving harmony between the 
legal and religio-moral orders, could actually be made operative in a society 
politically organized on democratic principles (the division of powers, in- 
stitutionalized political responsibility of the citizen, etc.); and if not, whether 
it can in any proper sense be called “thesis.” I am supposing that the “thesis” 
is independent of political forms and therefore applicable in any of 
them. 

The second content-element in the constitutional concept of “religion of 
the state” is the more specific and crucial one. As it has historically appeared 
in the nation-states of post-Reformation Europe, this concept asserts that 
the state itself, the organized political community does more than recognize 
the juridical personality of the Church as a visible religious society in her 
own right, with autonomous powers and definite rights over her members; 
by itself this recognition would not make the Church the religion of the 
state. The concept also asserts that the state as such makes public profession 
of Catholicism as its own one and only religion; and by consequence it as- 
serts that no citizen may make public profession of any other religion. In 
further consequence, the coercive power of the state is brought to bear to 
inhibit the public profession or propaganda of other religions. This consti- 
tutional concept therefore is the legal premise of civil intolerance in greater 
or less degree (there has always been—in Spain, for instance—great argu- 
ment over what “public profession” means in the concrete). 

A number of questions could be asked about this constitutional concept. 
For instance, one could inquire whether it is a piece of pure constitutionalism 
(as, for example, is the principle of the legal limitation of government), 
or perhaps a piece of constitutional nationalism, so to speak. This would be 
to ask how far it is tributary to the nationalist idea that what is alien to 
the nation can have no rights within the state. Insofar as it is at all tributary 
to this idea it cannot claim the name of ‘“‘Catholic’’; for it moves in an order 
of ideas essentially inferior to the universal, supranational order of the 
thought of the Church. Again, one could inquire whether it is related by 2 
process of organic development to the constitutionalism of the Middle 
Ages, and whether it can claim parentage in medieval principles of religio- 


* Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, X (June, 1949), pp. 204 ff 
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political organization. Conversely, one could inquire whether it be simply 
a Catholic adaptation of the territorial principle canonized in the Treaty 
of Westphalia over the protests of Innocent X—a principle whose parentage 
is definitely not medieval. (As such an adaptation it would not, of course, 
be unrightful; but its rightfulness would be relative to the situation to which 
it was an adaptation.) 

However, the cardinal question—not indeed unrelated to the foregoing 
ones—concerns, as I said, the relation between the constitutional concept, 
and the dogmatic concept, “the freedom of the 
Church.” The standing of this constitutional concept within the framework 
of Catholic doctrine turns on the nature of this relation, whether it is nec- 


” 


“religion of the state, 


essary and absolute, or conditioned and historical. Admittedly, this concept 
may be a means to the preservation of a particular national unity or to the 
maintenance of the integrity of a particular national culture; as such, how- 
ever, it cannot claim the patronage of the Church or of Catholic doctrine; 
for national unities and cultures do not rank as ends or values proper to the 
Church, nor is her doctrine a means to them. The only proper point of refer- 
ence is the freedom of the Church, which is the single necessary end that the 
Church directly seeks in her relations with political society. Consequently, 
only insofar as the constitutional concept, “religion of the state,” is a means 
to this end can it claim any doctrinal standing. The question then is, what 
kind of a means is it? Is it a permanently necessary means apart from which 
the freedom of the Church cannot be properly secure? If so, it becomes a 
constitutional “ideal” by this relation to a dogmatic “ideal,” and can claim to 
be “thesis,”’ as the freedom of the Church is “‘thesis.”’ If not, it sinks to the 
rank occupied by other constitutional institutionalizations of principle— 
the rank of a relative, not an absolute, a valid and valuable institution that 
can be defended in a context but that need not and cannot be proclaimed 
an “ideal.” 

One could suggest an analogy here. Historically speaking, as Prof. Mac- 
Iver has pointed out, “the growth of democracy was the growth of parlia- 


mentary institutions,” 


that is, responsible and representative legislative 
institutions wherein the medieval principle of popular consent to law and 
government was institutionalized. However, he goes on, “‘we must not assume 
that the free play of public opinion must register itself in parliamentary forms. 
Historical evolution may reveal an endless train of yet undreamed-of modes 
of government, adaptations to changing needs and changing demands.’’*” 


The point of the analogy is that the dogmatic principle, “the freedom of the 


*R. M. Maclver, Leviathan and the People (Baton Rouge, 1939), pp. 68, 69. 
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Church,” might very well receive constitutional embodiment in institution- 
alized forms other than those historically implied in the concept of “religion 
of the state.” 

I do not here propose further to argue the question, but merely to insist 
that it is the crucial question. The dogmatic concept, “the freedom of the 
Church,” is not of itself the premise of any kind of civil intolerance; it be- 
comes such only through the mediating concept, “religion of the state,’ 
which is not a dogmatic but a constitutional concept. As such, it is open to 
discussion. And it can hardly be maintained that freedom for its discussion 
has been abolished by various papal approvals of it in the past. In fact, one 
of the purposes of free discussion would be exactly to define the bearing of 
these approvals. Do they canonize this constitutional concept as some sort 
of transtemporal, suprahistorical “‘ideal,”” beyond which there is no going, 
and to which there must be a return? Do they assert that the Church does 
not possess her inherent rightful freedom unless the state lends its coercive 
“arm” to a program of civil intolerance? Do they represent the mode of 
religio-social organization visible in post-Reformation Europe as the ulti- 
mate in the Church’s adaptation of herself to the political life of humanity? 
In a word, have we been instructed by the Church to look beyond horizons 
for another return of the Bourbons, bearing with them the old “thesis,” 
about which nothing will have been learned and nothing forgotten? 

V 

What gives actuality to this question is, of course, the Spanish situation. 
This is a highly delicate subject, that ought to receive sympathetic treat- 
ment from Catholics. None the less, certain issues have been raised that need 
frank discussion, apart from which it will be impossible to reach that unity 
among Catholics that Pribilla has pointed out as highly necessary. 

In the third installment of a series of articles entitled, “La democracia 
como regimen politico christiano,”’ Pablo G. Lopez, S.J., takes up the prob- 
lem of religious freedom. For the most part the article is a bitter attack on 
M. Jacques Maritain, who is tagged with these epithets, among others: 
“...este gran maestro de la tergiversacién y apostol de un morboso filantro- 
pismo ajeno a la fraternidad cristiana....” (!).** Of Maritain’s ideas the 
author says darkly: “It would not at all surprise me to learn that M. Mari- 
tain has received, or will at an early date receive, the duly authorized advice 
and warning that his ideas are not those of the Church.’ (This was written 
in September, 1946. . . .) 

6 Pablo G. Lopez, “La democracia como regimen politico christiano, III,” Raza y 


Fe, 134 (1946), 148-71. 
 Ibid., p. 183  Ibid., p. 154. 
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The author’s argument is too long for summary, but its outline is simple 
enough. The premise is the thesis-hypothesis dichotomy. A regime of religious 
freedom is tolerable only where there is no Catholic unity, i.e., in the hy- 
pothesis. But Spain is not in a situation of hypothesis (this denial is made 
rather wrathfully). Protestants in Spain are “absolutely insignificant in 
numbers and quality (uma absoluta insignificancia en masa y en calidad)” ;* 
there are no other religious groups, and there are “very few” atheists; hence 
“the moral totality of Spaniards are Christian and Catholic, or at least are 
not anti-Catholic.” In this situation the “thesis” applies; and the thesis 
essentially includes the notion of Catholicism as the religion of the state, 
which itself essentially requires, among other things, that government is 
obliged to see to it “that nothing is done in public contrary to the interests 
of the Church, either in the way of propaganda, manifestations, etc.” 
In Spain therefore there is “the ideal Catholic regime.’ In fact, “for the 
past four centuries there has rarely been in history a harmony between the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers more conformed to the Catholic ideal than 
obtains under the present regime.’”™ Moreover, the freedom of the Church, 
as well as her protection by the state, is perfect; there is no enfeoffment to 
the regime. And if there is 


an insignificant group of Spaniards [who are] discontented, was there ever a 
politico-religious regime which satisfied everybody? Moreover, Spaniards dis- 
contented for religious reasons have no right to enjoy more ample religious freedom 
than they do enjoy. For one reason, they are non-Catholics, and therefore in error; 
and error, even when in good faith, has strictly speaking no right to show itself or 
be professed. For another reason, the religious ideal of a tiny erring minority ought 
not to be respected in its public manifestations, when these gravely injure the 
Catholicism of the immense majority of the nation, and can be prevented without 
danger to peace. This is the meaning of the anathemas against Lamennais and 
Le Sillon; these are the exigences of the Holy See in Concordats with nations of 
Catholic unity.© 


The general conclusion therefore is: 


If, on the one hand, this regime is in accord with the exigencies of Christian 
faith and even demanded by them, and if, on the other hand, it is the only regime 
compatible with the common good—that is, the order, the welfare, the cordial 
ideological unity of Spaniards—it is a just and Catholic regime, the only Catholic 
regime. °° 


The author has the rare honesty to deal with the objection against his 
initial premise—the Catholic unity of Spain—that has bothered the rest 


" Loc. cit. ® [bid.. p. 166. ® Tbid., p. 159. 
“ [bid., p. 160 * Ibid., p. 166. * Loc. cit. 
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of us: If this situation of thesis actually exists, how does one explain the elec- 
toral victory that resulted in the anti-Catholic Second Republic, and how 
does one account for the civil war, especially for the apocalyptic hatred of 
religion unleashed during it?*? Do these things happen in a situation of 
thesis? The author answers that the elections were dishonestly managed; 
and anyway, the national reaction expressed in “the crusade” showed that 
“these manifestations of impiety did not represent the Spanish people, still 
less show that it had lost its ancient Christian faith.’** As for the civil war 
it is explained by the deception practised on “‘numerous masses of uncon- 
scious Catholics, especially the workers,” and by the ‘“‘enduring absence of 
Christian life in which they had for years lived.’** Nevertheless, they were 
“at bottom Catholics”; see, for instance, how even hardened criminals died 
Christian deaths; and at any rate, “very few of them were convinced of the 
falsity of the Catholic faith. ...””° What the ideal Catholic regime has to 
do is to “forge, or better, restore’”’ the Catholic unity that was always there.” 

A more recent article by E. Guerrero, S.J., is likewise deserving of study, 
though again it is too long for summary here.” Its occasion was the “Inter- 
national Catholic Conversations” at San Sebastian in September, 1948, 
where there had been a discussion of the meaning for our times of papal 
utterances concerning the modern liberties. The author runs through these 
utterances, from Gregory XVI to Pius XII (whose thought is rather scantily 
presented, with little attempt to get at its implications). His conclusion, in 
brief, is that the religion-of-the-state concept still obtains, with all its im- 
plications of civil intolerance of dissenters, as ‘‘the Catholic ideal,” though 
it is only realizable in a “Catholic society.” In fact, he adds, the greatest 
possible restriction of religious tolerance is the more necessary in proportion 
as a nation that is “juridically Catholic” is less vitally Catholic.”* The author 
likewise deals with those aspects of the problem that are in the nature of 
difficulties—the problem of the conscience in good faith, that of the “double 
attitude,” the requirements of international community, the dangers of the 
religion-of-the-state idea, the value of past persecutions, etc. On this last 
point the author emits the following remarkably round and resounding 
historical judgment: 


Persecution inflicted on heretics preserved the faith in France, when she was 
in danger from the Albigensians; preserved it too in Spain, when she was attacked 
by Lutheranism and other heresies. And we shall continue to believe that, if 

© Ci. ibid., pp. 155-57. ® Ibid., p. 156 

Loc. cit. 70 Loc. cit. " [bid., p. 157. 

™ E. Guerrero, “El problema de la libertad religiosa,” Razén y Fe, 138 (1948), 518-39. 
# [bid., p. 539 
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France and all Europe are not Protestant, it is proportionably owing to the armed 
defense of the true faith by the Catholic nation; we believe too that, if the kings of 
France and the German emperors had imitated Philip I, there would have been 
no Peace of Westphalia with all its sorry antecedents and consequences, ruinous 
to European Catholic unity. 


[ am inclined to think that in the climate of opinion which made possible 
this last judgment, there are those of us who could only gasp for breath. 
Finally, I should note, as characteristic of the author’s exposé, his close 
intermingling of the religious and the national-political, in the course of his 
apologia for the suppression by the Spanish regime of Protestant propa- 
ganda. Apart even from its “irritating and scandalous” effect on Catholics, 
such propaganda “introduces seeds of national disunity, and finally, is wont 


to serve as the instrument of vile, foreign, antinational influences. . . [and 
as] the arm of the enemies of the Church and our country.” In fact, free- 


dom of religious propaganda would open the door to “international Jewry 


and Masonry,” anti-Catholic and anti-Spanish, which would reduce Span- 
ish culture to the level of the “materialist and pagan Anglo-Saxon spirit.”’”® 

It is this last point that raises the first of the issues of which I spoke. A 
recent sympathetic observer” has sketched the highly peculiar background 
of the Spanish situation—the perennial Spanish problem of national unity; 
the historical fact that the only bond of national unity has been religious 
unity; the fact that this religious unity was historically established during 
the Reconquest by an armed crusade, and preserved during the Counter- 
Reformation by the coercive methods of the Inquisition; the fact that today 
national unity is imperilled, not least by weakness in religious unity; the 
fact of the contemporary need of “dikes” set up by government, behind 
which the Church may work at the long-neglected task of the religious educa- 
tion of the masses and their economic betterment; the fact, in fine, of the 
“sort of substantial union between the existence of Spain as a nation and her 
Christian and Catholic vocation’”—a union that this people, “intransigent, 
rigid in its conception of truth, inclined to fanaticism,” has historically main- 
tained by strong methods of coercion, and wishes still to maintain by the 
same methods. 

One understands all this. Nevertheless, the doctrinal issue remains, and 
it is causing increasingly vocal concern on the part of French, German, 
English and American writers; for it is an issue that concerns the universal 


% Tbid., pp. 536-37. % Tbid., p. 536. % Jbid., pp. 534-35. 

”E. Chavat, “La Situation du protestantisme en Espagne,” Vie Intellectuelle, XVI 
(1948), 6-36; M. I’Abbé Chavat was sent to Spain by Mgr. Charritre, Bishop of Geneva, 
to study the question with a view to greater Catholic understanding and unity. 
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Church. Moreover, it is an issue that deeply concerns the future of the 
Church, not merely the defense of her past. The issue is whether the Spanish 
constitutional concept of ‘the religion of the state,” in all its presently oper- 
ative consequences, actually is that inherent exigence of Catholic faith 
which Spanish apologists maintain it to be. Does Spain in point of principle 
represent ‘“‘the ideal Catholic regime”? Does the Spanish constitutional 
method of realizing the freedom of the Church so necessarily relate to the 
tenets of Catholic faith that it would somehow automatically become an 
obligatory method as soon as a nation is able to assert, in the sense that 
Spain asserts, “‘We are morally a Catholic nation”? This is the question that, 
in the U. S. at least, has become rather urgent. It is a guaestio de futuro, 
and by the same token it demands an answer in principle. Moreover, it should 
be emphasized that the question is doctrinal. It is not a matter of passing 
judgment on the merits or demerits of the Spanish regime; the Spaniard is 
rightly sensitive of such judgments passed by foreigners (as Anglo-Saxon 
political society is somewhat sensitive of Spanish judgments passed on it). 
I simply raise the question here, and leave it: Is the Spanish constitutional 
concept of “religion of the state” permanently and unalterably part of the 
Catholic thesis, obligatory from the nature of Church and state in any 
“Catholic society”? (Were I to give an answer, it would, of course, be no.) 

The second issue concerns the theory of civil intolerance proposed by 
Spanish theorists as, in their judgment, the “Catholic” theory. Essentially 
involved in it is a theory of the state, its competences and functions. The 
theory is curious by reason of its admixture of abstract and concrete 
elements. The starting ;oint is the fact on which the Spanish continually 
insist—that Protestants are an absolutely insignificant minority in Spain. 
A booklet circulated by the Spanish Embassy states that “the percentage 
of communicants to the total population is 0.023 percent and that of the 
Christian Community [the name used for themselves by Protestant Span- 
iards}] 0.08 percent.’* Moreover, after elaborate calculations the booklet 
gives the number of foreign Protestants as 44 percent of the whole Christian 
Community. One would suppose that these figures would conclusively prove 
that Protestants are not a danger to religious unity in Spain, especially since 
Spaniards since Balmés have loved to insist that Protestantism makes no 
appeal in Spain; Spaniards are either Catholic or nothing. One would then 
expect the further conclusion that no restrictions should be placed on them 
by government, since they are not a danger to the public welfare. As a 


7 Manuel Maestro, Spanish Problems (Spanish Embassy, Washington, D. C.), p. 19. 
An English translation of Cavalli’s article, mentioned above, was likewise circulated by the 
Spanish Embassy. 
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matter of fact, however, an opposite conclusion is drawn: precisely because 
Protestants are such a tiny, unpopular minority, government may and should 
suppress their public activities. On this showing, therefore, the Spanish state 
acts on a theory of abstract religious intolerance; that is, it exerts its coer- 
cive power even in the absence of any serious danger to religious unity. It 
coerces simply because it is possible to coerce, not because it is necessary. 
If one then inquires what manner of political philosophy supports this con- 
cept of state function, the answer seems to be another abstraction: “Error 
has no rights.”’ Therefore, it ought to be suppressed by the state, where 
possible. On this showing, therefore, the Spanish state further acts on a 
theory of abstract civil intolerance; that is, it represses religious error simply 
because it is error, apart from any formality of danger to the state. 

However, the question rises, whether this theory of abstract civil and relig- 
ious intolerance can claim to be a Catholic theory. Certainly it has no sup- 
port in medieval doctrine or practise. In the Middle Ages heretics were never 
“exterminated” by the prince formally because they were heretics, men 
holding erroneous religious beliefs; they were punished because they were a 
serious danger to public order (so indeed the Albigensians were). Moreover, 
they were exterminated, not because it was possible to exterminate them, 
but because it was necessary. For my part, I had supposed that the theory 
of abstract intolerance was a Protestant invention, not a Catholic one, and 
that its first illustration was the burning of Servetus by Calvin. Moreover, 
I had supposed that in Catholic political philosophy the action of the state 
was determined by the exigences of public order; it is to do what necessarily 
must be done to preserve civil peace, not what possibly can be done without 
disturbing civic peace. 

This is the abstract part of Spanish theory, as far as I understand it. 
However, alongside of it there is a concrete part. Side by side with the con- 
stant assertion that Protestants are a negligible minority there stands the 
likewise constant assertion that they are a serious danger to the public 
welfare—religious and national unity. The two assertions are not reconcil- 
able—save perhaps in the concrete. What perhaps reconciles them is the 
concrete fact of the weakness in religious and national unity. In this situation 
religious freedom, as an institution, would be a menace, and very largely a 
political menace, since it would afford a focus for political protest. The only 
remedy therefore is recourse to the methods of governmental constraint, in 
which—as Guerrero’s judgment, cited above, readily shows—the Spaniard 
has great trust. Here the Spaniard seems to embrace the opposite of the 
Liberal illusion. The Liberal theory maintained that everybody would stop 
being bad as soon as government stopped trying to make them good. The 
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Spanish theory seems to hold that everybody will begin to be good as soon 
as government stops being bad (i.e., Liberal). 

This is, of course, a way of looking at things. And if a people decides on an 
experiment in the forging, or restoration, of national and Catholic unity on 
this view of the relation between government and goodness, the decision is 
theirs. However, the issue remains, whether this abstract theory of religious 
and civil intolerance, projected from such a concrete basis, is actually Catho- 
lic ‘‘thesis.”’ 


Woodstock College Jonn CourtTNeEyY Murray, S.J]. 
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QUAESTIONES SELECTAE EX HISTORIA PRIMAEVA (Editio Secunda). By 
Pp. F. Ceuppens, O. P. Rome: Marietti, 1948. Pp. xxiii + 376. 

Perhaps no volume of Ceuppens’ invaluable series on biblical theology 
has fulfilled its purpose more completely than the first edition of the present 
work on selected dogmatic questions contained in the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis. Intended for professors and serious students of theology, who 
from the very nature of things could not comb primary sources, it offered 
a secure path through the labyrinth of conflicting historical and textual 
criticism which envelops the entire Pentateuchal question. On the one hand 
it unveiled the shallow superficiality of formalistic and pietistic theology 
which is so blinded by the pseudo-splendor of ungrounded theory that it 
can stubbornly maintain the irrelevance of hard and undeniable facts; 
on the other hand, it provided objective theologians with at least probable 
and well founded solutions in full accord both with the latest findings of 
biblical science and with the teaching of the Church. 

A select bibliography, divided into the following classifications: ‘A. 
Commentarii in Genesim; B. Studia specialia in Historiam Primaevam; C. 
Studia specialia in tria priora capita Geneseos; D. Studia specialia in Genesim 
1, 1—2, 4a; Studia specialia in Genesim, 2, 4a—3, 24; E. Studia specialia in 
Genesim 6, 1-9, 17; G. Studia specialia in Genesim, 11, 1-9,” (pp. xi-xviii), 
covers all the important literature since the first edition in 1934. 

Among the dogmatic questions treated, the evolution of man, the descent 
of all living men from Adam and Eve, and the Marian implications of Genesis 
3:15 are most vital in current theological discussion. Although adamantly 
opposed to any theory of evolution which denies the direct intervention of 
God in the creation of the human soul, Ceuppens maintains that nothing for 
or against the simple origin of Adam’s body from an animal can be legiti- 
mately concluded from Genesis 2:7; this is an anthropological, and not an 
exegetical question (p. 171). 

In the past fifteen years there has been a growing inclination among 
some French Catholic scholars toward polygenism and toward attempts at 
reconciling this scientific hypothesis with Genesis. Examples of this trend 
may be found in A. and J. Bouyssonie, Polygénisme, DTC, XII, 2536 (1936) ; 
J. Guitton, La pensée moderne et le catholicisme (1936), p. 39; R. Boigelot, 
L’origine de l'homme (1938), pp. 35, 38; H. Rondet, S. J. “Les origines hu- 
maines et la théologie,”’ Cilé Nouvelle (10 Juin, 1943), p. 984; A. M. Dubarle, 
Les Sages d’Israel (1946), p. 21 f.; D. Dubarle, “‘Sciences de la vie et dogme 
chrétien,” Vie Intellectuelle, XV (1947), 6-24. Ceuppens does not think that 
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the scientific hypothesis of polygenism can be reconciled with Genesis, 
However he disagrees with Zalpletal, B. Jacob, and A. Vaccari, who deduce 
from Genesis 1:28 (‘‘“Masculum et feminam creavit eos”) that in the be- 
ginning God created a single pair from whom all men have descended. 
With F. Hummelauer, M. J. Lagrange, and A. Loisy, he holds that the unity 
of the human race was undoubtedly in the mind of the author, but was not 
explicitly expressed in this verse (p. 38). Furthermore, his rejection of poly- 
genism is not founded on any open and explicit affirmation of the unity of 
the human race, but rather on the tenor of the narration from Genesis 
2:4—3:24, and especially on Genesis 3:20, in which the woman is named 
Eve, “‘eo quod esset mater cunctorum viventium” (p. 125). For this reason, 
his final conclusion on the unity of the human race is stated with great moder. 
ation: “S. Scriptura tenere videtur, uti pluries supra iam ostendimus, 
generis humani unitatem, Gen. 3, 20,...ratione cuius admittendum est 
omnes homines via generationis a duobus parentibus, Adam et Eva, originem 
ducere....’’ (p. 167); “Omnes homines ergo, secundum assertionem §. 
Scripturae non a collectivitate quadam, sed a duobus protoparentibus, via 
generationis procedere videntur. ...” (p. 168). Obviously, Ceuppens is deal- 
ing with the question only as it occurs in Genesis, and with the scientific 
exegesis of the pertinent passages; he is not concerned with the broader and 
much more fundamental question whether polygenism could ever be recon- 
ciled with the dogma of original sin and with other truths derived from the 
analogy of faith, without which the dogma itself could neither be reasonably 
defended nor explained. 

In the comparatively short time since the publication of this second edi- 
tion, Ceuppens’ comments on Genesis 3:15 have caused lively, and at times 
sharp controversy. He lists four opinions current among Catholic theologians 
(p. 100): 

“a. Mulier Geneseos 3, 15 non est Eva, sed Maria et Maria tantum, in 
sensu stricte litterali. 

b. Mulier Geneseos 3, 15 est Eva secundum sensum litteralem, secundum 
sensum litteralem plenum et perfectum est Maria. 

c. Mulier Geneseos 3, 15 est Eva in sensu litterali, Maria in sensu typico. 

d. Mulier Geneseos 3, 15 est Eva et Eva tantum in sensu litterali; utrum 
sit Maria, saltem in sensu typico, non probatur.” 

After an objective analysis of each opinion and of its foundations, Ceuppens 


concludes in favor of the fourth: “Unde credimus nullum argumentum | 


—_— 


peremptorium adesse quod probaret prophetiam Geneseos 3, 15 intendisse | 


B. Mariam sive in sensu stricte litterali sive in sensu typico” (p. 208). 
Formerly (De Pruto-Evangelio, Romae, 1932, p. 47) Ceuppens held the third 
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opinion as being more conformed to the rules of hermeneutics. The influences 
which caused him to change are derived from two sources: L. Drewniak, 
Die mariologische Deutung von Gen. 3, 15 in der Vaterzeit (Breslau 1934), and 
H. Lennerz, ‘“‘Duae quaestiones de Bulla /neffabilis Deus,’ Gregorianum, 
XXIV (1943), 356 ff., and “Consensus Patrum in interpretatione Mariologica 
Gen. 3:15?”, Gregorianum, XXVII (1946), 300 ff. It is unlikely that any 
Catholic exegete of our day would maintain that a strictly scientific exegesis 
of Genesis 3:15 alone, without any appeal to tradition, yields a certain proof 
that the woman of the text is Mary in some genuine sense of Scripture. 
As a matter of fact, it seems beyond dispute that, until the studies of 
Drewniak and Lennerz were published, both Catholic exegetes and dogmatic 
theologians felt that they were constrained to explain the text Mariologically 
as a genuine sense of Sacred Scripture, because Pius IX in the bull /neffabilis 
Deus taught authoritatively that there exists a consensus Patrum for the 
Marian interpretation. In this presupposition there are really two distinct 
questions: Did Pius IX teach that there is a consensus Patrum? And is there 
really a consensus Pairum in the strict dogmatic sense? In his first article, 
Lennerz dealt with the first question, and to my mind proved that Pius IX 
did not teach that there is a consensus Palrum. In the following year, G. M. 
Roschini, O.S.M., attacked Lennerz (‘‘Sull’ interpretazione patristica del 
Protovangelo,” Marianum, VII [1944], 76-96) and tried to impugn his 
scholarship on the ground that he had utilized Drewniak’s book, which 
Roschini branded as ‘“‘unworthy of scientific consideration,” ‘‘substantially 
vitiated,” and “conferring no honor on the university which approved it.”’ 
In his second article, Lennerz in a sober and thoroughly scholarly reply to 
Roschini, confirmed the conclusion of his first article, and went on to show 
that de facto there is no consensus Patrum, since nine Fathers who were 
Doctors of the Church never proposed the Marian interpretation of Genesis 
3:15. He destroyed Roschini’s affirmation of a true dogmatic consensus very 
acutely, by starting with the latter’s admission that the nine Doctors of 
the Church did not teach the Marian interpretation. If despite this ad- 
mission, there were still a consensus Patrum in the strict dogmatic sense, 
as Roschini maintains, the Marian interpretation would pertain to divine 
faith; it must have been revealed to the Apostles and handed down to the 
Church; if it were handed down in such a way that the required conditions 
for a strict consensus Pairum exist, then the nine Doctors of the Church 
could not have been unaware of this supposed fact; on the supposition that 
they knew the fact, it is totally incredible that they should not have taught 
what they would have known to be the revealed meaning of Genesis 3:15. 
The conclusion is therefore inevitable that these nine Fathers and Doctors of 
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the Church did not acknowledge the Marian interpretation as obligatory 
from divine faith, and that eo ipso there exists no consensus Patrum con- 


cerning this text. 

Now Ceuppens’ conclusion, influenced strongly by Lennerz’ trenchant 
arguments, has in turn been made the subject of sharp criticism by G. M. 
Roschini, “Sopra una recente interpretazione del Protovangelo,”’ Marianum 
X (1948), 377-85; T. Gallus, S. J., “Patres Ecclesiaeque Scriptores in Bulla 
Pii IX Jneffabilis Deus,” Divus Thomas (Piac.), LIL (1949), 77-83; A. G. 
da Fonseca in a long review of Biblica, XXX (1949), 116-23. In a short 
Note, “A Propos d’une recension” (Angelicum, XXVI [1949], 57-60), Ceup- 
pens answers the criticism of Roschini, and it is to be hoped that he will 
express himself on the views of Gallus and Fonseca in the near future. 

This controversy is important for its signalizing of two conflicting funda- 
mental outlooks and methodological approaches to Mariology, and is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the proposed dogmatic definition of Our Lady’s 
Assumption as a revealed truth. The number of Catholic theologians, who 
would now deny that the Assumption is a revealed truth is rapidly approach- 
ing zero. Their certitude, however, is derived for the most part from solid 
dogmatic bases manifested by the teaching of the magisferium in the modern 
era, and by the corresponding consent of the faithful. The very lack of a 
compelling chain of historical fact reaching back to apostolic tradition is the 
reason why an overwhelming majority of theologians maintain that this 
truth was not revealed explicitly, but is rather contained implicitly in other 
revealed privileges of the Blessed Virgin. 

Therefore, it seems that the attitude of Ceuppens and Lennerz toward 
the Marian interpretation of Genesis 3:15 is much more sound than the view 
of those who think they have succeeded in deriving a peremptory proof from 
this source. On purely exegetical grounds, such a proof is out of the question; 
it must then be derived from the dogmatic authority of patristic testimony 
or from an authoritative statement of the Holy See. It is difficult to see how 
one can any longer maintain that Pius LX taught authoritatively that there 
is a true dogmatic consensus Patrum. As to the testimony of the Fathers 
themselves, the following statement «! Pius XII should moderate extrav- 
agant claims of a consensus Palrum: “Ulud enim imprimis ante oculos habe- 
ant exegetae catholici in normis ac legibusab ecclesia datis, de fidei morumque 
doctrina agi: atque inter multa illa, quae in Sacris Libris legalibus, historicis, 
sapientialibus et propheticis proponuntur, pauca tantum esse, quorum 
sensus ab Ecclesiae auctoritate declaratus sit, neque plura esse de quibus 
unanimis Sanctorum Patrum sit sententia (Divino affante Spiritu, AAS, 
XXXV [1943], 319). 
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Furthermore, Pope Leo XIII taught that a true dogmatic consent of the 
Fathers can only be maintained, “quotiescumque testimonium aliquod 
biblicum, ut ad fidei morumque pertinens doctrinam, uno eodemque modo 
explicant omnes: nam ex ipsa eorum consensione, ita ab Apostolis secundum 
catholicam fidem traditum esse nitide eminet” (Providentissimus Deus, 
DB, 1942). Consequently, in the present state of our theological and exegeti- 
cal knowledge, Genesis 3:15 should not be proposed by scientific theologians 
as a certain and solidly established foundation for proving the Assumption: 
“Et hoc utile est, ut consideretur, ne forte aliquis, quod fidei est demon- 
strare pracsumens, rationes non necessarias inducat, quae praebeant mate- 
riam irridendi infidelibus existimantibus nos propter huiusmodi rationes 
credere quae fidei sunt” (Sum. Theol., I, q. 46, a. 2). 

Ceuppens’ conclusions on Genesis 3:15, far from deserving sharp criticism, 
merit the praise of Catholic exegetes and dogmatic theologians. His treat- 
ment is a noteworthy example of the need of greater cooperation between 
these two branches of theology. In view of Pius XII’s insistence that progress 
in theology should not be hampered by artificial or arbitrary restrictions, 
Catholic exegetes should not be coerced into interpretations of Scripture 
based, not on the authoritative teaching of the Church, but on the insuffi- 
ciently documented and forcefully expressed pronouncements of dogmatic 
manuals. In my opinion, Ceuppens has shown that, concerning the inter- 
pretation of Genesis 3:15, the liberty of Catholic exegetes has been unjusti- 
fiably restricted. 


Weston College PHILIP J. DONNELLY, S. J. 


KATHOLISCHE MARIENKUNDE. VoL. I: MARIA IN DER OFFENBARUNG 
Edited by Paul Striiter, S.J. Paderborn: Schéningh-Verlag, 1947. Pp. 383. 

Catholics who read Italian can deepen their knowledge of Mariology in 
Cecchelli’s Mater Christi, the first of whose three volumes has now appeared 
in print. Those who read German now also have the first of a three-volume 
set planned to provide all those interested in Marian theology with an au- 
thoritativeand comprehensive study of Mary’s place in Catholic lifedown the 
centuries. It will set the present work in its position to state that this first 
volume merely provides the sources, the second will present the systematic 
study of Marian theology, and the third will treat applications of Marian 
piety to Catholic living. Whereas in the Italian work just mentioned the 
whole is from the pen of one individual, the German work is a symposium, 
each chapter being by a scholar known for previous work in the field. Names 
like Bea, Béminghaus, Engberding, Merk, Miiller, Oppenheim, Ortiz de 
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Urbina, Rahner, and Striter give evidence of the pains taken to make this 
work the finest garland current scholarship could contrive. 

This first volume has even now a bit of history attaching to it: its Fore- 
word is dated Feb. 2, 1941; a post-script, under date of May 1, 1946, stated 
that the type for Volumes I and II was destroyed by bombs, and had to be 
completely reset, and that, in the meantime, two of the collaborators, the 
Jesuits Béminghaus and Merk, had been called to a better life. 

The general editor of the work is Paul Striter, S.J., the spiritual director 
of the Collegi» Germanico. To him fell also the task of preparing the opening 
essay on revelation and history (pp. 12-23). The abso!utely unique nature 
of the Incarnation as fact and factor in human history has had continuously 
its multiple Marian associations in the economy of redemption and in the 
unfolding of ecclesiastical history. 

It is from the advantageous position of a student of Holy Writ in this 
twentieth century after Christ that Augustin Bea, S.J., Rector of the Biblical 
Institute, gives us the first of these source-collections, Mary in the Old 
Testament (pp. 22-43). Four lines of thought are followed: what prophets 
foretold, what divine wisdom planned, the concept of a “bride” for God, and 
Mary’s Jewish prototypes and figures. 

The corresponding New Testament portrait (pp. 44-84) is the work of 
the late Augustin Merk, S.J., whose great scholarship was never put to 
finer purpose. Unfortunately the copy of the book I used was defective in 
that pages 68-80 were missing, and so I missed a considerable part of this 
chapter; the excellence of the parts read made me regret this omission. 

“Mary and the Eastern Fathers” (pp. 85-118), by Ortiz de Urbina, S.J., 
was for me one of the most thrilling of the entire work. In reading it I re- 
gretted that it was separated by a long intervening treatment of the Eastern 
liturgies from the corresponding survey of the Western Fathers (pp. 137-82), 
here done by Hugo Rahner. Perhaps these two chapters on the Fathers 
are the finest in the volume in reflecting the place of Marian doctrine and 
the function of Marian devotion in a balanced Catholic life. In tracing the 
Western tradition Rahner sets the local Roman documents in a separate 
category, where they can be read in isolation. The inevitability of the Nes- 
torian upheaval is masterfully disclosed, when one sees that Rome, 
Alexandria, Africa, Milan, Gaul, and Spain were all teaching Mary’s divine 
motherhood, while Antioch was avoiding the term and the fact. 

After those dramatic chapters on the Fathers the present reader confesses 
to a certain let-down on reading those on the Eastern and the Latin liturgy 
(pp. 119-136, and 183-267). Both of these are carefully done, by competent 
Benedictine scholars, Engberding and Oppenheim respectively. I am really 
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at a loss to understand my own more Platonic reaction to them; I guess it 
is largely the absence of controversy that made these surveys somewhat less 
engaging. The study of the Latin liturgy is the longest chapter in the whole 
volume, and at that it has recourse to small type and packed pages. 

There is multiple propriety in the fact that it fell to a Francis- 
can, Marianus Miiller, O.F.M., to treat of Mary in medieval theology 
(pp. 268-316). This section is intended to provide merely an outline sketch 
as the whole second volume of the work handles the systematic theology. 
Here we walk with Anselm and with Bernard (whom the author styles 
“Chorista Mariae’’), with Albert the Great and Thomas the Greater (so to 
speak), with Bernardin, Bonaventure and Duns Scotus. 

In the book’s concluding section, Mary in the post-Tridentine period 
(pp. 317-75), Béminghaus asks if devotion to Mary thrives only when general 
Catholic life flourishes, and languishes as this languishes. Without commit- 
ting himself to a universal statement, he makes it abundantly clear that the 
late seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries saw a catastrophic collapse of 
Marian devotion, during that age of the ‘“‘pale Calvinists,”’ the Jansenists. 
If Arnault’s book On Frequent Communion (1643) can be regarded as the 
fountainhead of this insidious poison, it had its anti-Marian counterpart 
in the work of a Cologne lawyer, Monita salutaria B. Mariae V. ad cullores 
suos indiscretos (1673), which went a long way towards stifling much Marian 
piety in current Catholic circles. It was not until St. Alphonsus’ great 
Glories of Mary (1750) that the damage done was rectified. 

The nineteenth century saw that great revival of Marian study and piety, 
climaxing in the definition of 1854, and its subsequent corollaries at Lourdes 
and elsewhere. ‘All generations shall call me blessed.”” This book makes 
clear in what multiple fashion these twenty centuries have called her blessed, 
for all the wonders God hath wrought for her, and, through her, for us all. 


Saint Mary’s College GERALD ELLArpD, S.J. 


ATTI DEL CONGRESSO NAZIONALE MARIANO DEI FRATI MInort D'ITALIA, 
StupiA Mariana I. Edited by the Franciscan Commission on Mary. Rome, 
1948. Pp. vii + 723. 

In 1946 there was instituted at Rome a commission to take charge of all 
future Franciscan studies on our Lady. To this end it directs various Marian 
congresses and supervises the publication of studies given in such congresses. 
The theme of this first volume is the Assumption of Mary. 

The twenty-three studies cover the testimony of the Fathers and the 
Apocrypha on the Assumption, of the eastern and western liturgies (with 
more than fifty pages given to the Franciscan cult of the Assumption in 
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Italy), of art and medieval literature. This is but part of the matter contained 
in the first section, which is historical and positive. The second, on exegetical 
and speculative matter, covers Holy Scripture, the dogmatic value of the 
Assumption liturgy, the belief of the Church, and the Assumption with 
reference to the notion of the ‘virtually revealed.” 

From among this wealth of research and thought these are a few of the 
conclusions worth noting. Samuele Olivieri, O.F.M., ““Nozione teologica di 
assunzione,” draws on the analogy between the Ascension and the Assump- 
tion to begin these studies with this definition: The Assumption of Mary is 
the taking up into heaven of her gloritied body at the end of her life on earth, 
and her actual presence among the blessed; the death and resurrection of 
Mary are not essential to the mystery of the Assumption, but they are 
clearly implied, as the Ascension clearly implies, and in fact is consequent 
on, our Lord’s death and resurrection. 

Anacleto Mosconi and Donato Baldi, both O.F.M., “L’assunzione di 
Maria SS. negli apocrifi,” find in them a convincing proof that the tradition 
which tells us of the Assumption is of great antiquity. There is in these 
documents a concordia discors: despite their variations, errors and contra- 
dictions, they reflect the tradition that Mary died at Jerusalem, was buried 
in Gethsemane and was assumed into heaven. 

Celestino Piana, O.F.M., “La morte e l’assunzione della B. V. nella 
letteratura medioevale,”’ shows that at least by the end of the thirteenth 
century belief in the Assumption was all but universal, and that this belief 
was so certain that no theologian who opposed the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception dared take what seems to us an obvious line of reasoning: 
that the Assumption, since it is a privilege concerning Mary’s sinlessness, 
is doubtful just as the Immaculate Conception is doubtful. 

Gabriele Giamberardini, O.F.M., “Il valore dommatico della liturgia 
assunzionistica,” draws from his examination the conclusion that the liturgy 
is truly universal, that it has a precise object, and that it connects its object 
with truths that are dogmas of our faith; because these conditions are veri- 
fied, it is right to regard the Assumption liturgy as part of the Church’s 
ordinary and universal teaching of what is divinely revealed. 

A study more within my competence is that of Egidio Magrini, O.F.M., 
“La morte e l’assunzione della B. V. Maria nella luce del virtuale rivelato.” 
Fr. Magrini first undertakes to show that a truth which we call virtually 
revealed was looked on as definable of divine faith by the great Scholastics, 
in particular by St. Thomas and Scotus. It was only at the end of the six- 
teenth century that the schism in theological thought occurred on this 
point; and this schism is the work of Molina. All along the Franciscan school 
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generally had taught that one who saw the evident and necessary connection 
in the reasoning process leading from a revealed doctrine to a theological 
conclusion could assent to the conclusion with divine faith even before the 
Church’s definition. The Thomists generally said that the assent of divine 
faith could be given only after the definition. It was this Thomist position 
which Molina attacked by saying that the Church can say whether or not a 
truth has been revealed, but if the truth has not been revealed she never 
can make it so; and therefore if an assent of divine faith is impossible before 
the definition, it is equally impossible after. Fr. Magrini calls this new posi- 
tion a genuine revolution, because its conclusion is that the Church cannot 
define a theological conclusion as of divine faith and never has so defined 
one, a position which he regards as a complete break with tradition. He 
undertakes to invalidate both the Thomist and Molina’s stand by proving 
that the virtually revealed is the work of God from the beginning and can 
be believed as such. By corollary it can also be so defined. 

Transmitting the accuracy of this historical analysis, I wish to confine 
my remarks to what is said on the speculative problem, whether the virtually 
revealed is the word of God and whether we can believe it by divine faith 
regardless of the existence or non-existence of a definition. Fr. Magrini 
argues that the virtually revealed is the word of God when it is deduced from 
a revealed major through a non-revealed minor, if the minor is either a 
metaphysical truth or a physical or moral truth which is known to suffer 
no exception in this case; for in such reasoning we arrive at a conclusion 
which is really contained in the major and so is really revealed when the 
major is revealed. 

I find no difficulty in agreeing with this theoretical analysis, but its value 
is doubtful until it is applied, which Fr. Magrini fails to do clearly. It is 
true that he gives several examples where the analysis might apply; but I 
mean a detailed syllogistic argument with afgui’s and ergo’s, showing con- 
cretely just how he intends to use his principles. Thus, it seems to me, is the 
validity of the analysis tested, and thus we should discover whether the 
agreement in theory is real or only apparent. 

For instance, I take the following from Galtier’s De Incarnatione et 
Redemptione (editio nova, Paris, 1947, p. 255): “Christus, ex ipsa sua con- 
stitutione, erat caput angelorum, ita ut ab initio illum adorarent illique 
servirent. Jamvero dedeceret Dominum angelorum illis esse in cognoscendo 
Deo ullatenus inferiorem.” If this argumentation is drawn out I think it 
should run thus: Christ is by nature Head of the angels; but it is unbecoming 
that the Head should be inferior to His subjects in their knowledge of God; 
but, again, the angels have the beatific vision; therefore so has their Head. 
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I accept this argument as valid and regard it as being drawn from the re- 
vealed fact that Christ is the Head of all creation. In it we apparently have 
the deduction of a conclusion from a revealed major. But is this really so? 
If the syllogism is put into strict form, then should not the general truth 
have the place of the major? And is not the first minor the true general 
principle which can contain other truths virtually? For true deduction must 
we not say: The head (as yet in lower case) ought not be inferior to his 
subjects; but Christ is the Head; therefore He is not inferior. In this line-up 
it is the minor that is revealed, not the major; and this seems to me to throw 
doubt on whether the conclusion is virtually revealed or not. I think similar 
inversions of majors and minors can be found frequently in our proofs from 
theological reasoning, and although such inversion does not throw doubt on 
the truth of the conclusion, it certainly makes one doubtful whether we have 
a conclusio theologica as it is commonly defined. This is one of the reasons 
why I look for examples when discussing the dogmatic value of the virtually 
revealed. 

There are two other difficulties, theoretical ones, which Fr. Magrini takes 
up under the heading of the assent given to a theological conclusion. The 
first is that, if the premises have motives of different values (extrinsic or 
intrinsic evidence, metaphysical, physical or moral evidence), the motive 
for the conclusion is mixed; or at least the motive is not uniquely the author- 
ity of God revealing, which is the only motive for an act of divine faith. The 
response is that the internal necessity of the reasoning process forces us to 
give to the conclusion the same assent we gave to the principal premise (I 
suppose major is meant). Assuming that we do have a revealed major, and 
not a revealed proposition put in the first place, then here again some ex- 
amples would be of great help. On seeing examples we begin to say: “‘What 
you call virtual, I call implicit,” and the like. It is not clear that the internal 
necessity of assenting to the conclusion of a deductive syllogism is as strong 
as that of assenting to the conclusion of an expository syllogism; that we 
must assent to the virtually revealed just as we assent to the implicitly. But 
Fr. Magrini seems to imply that it is so. In fact, he seems to deny the dis- 
tinction between virtual and implicit. 

The second difficulty is that when you are engaged in a reasoning process 
the conclusion has the value of the weaker premise, and in this case the 
weaker is the one drawn from natural knowledge. In his answer Fr. Magrini 
distinguishes between the certitude of adhesion and of evidence. The natural 
truth is weaker in certitude of adhesion, not of evidence; the revealed in 
certitude of evidence, not of adhesion. In discussing the value of a syllogism 
the certitude of evidence is in question, not that of adhesion. Therefore 
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according to the dictum that the conclusion follows the weaker premise, a 
theological conclusion follows the premise weaker in certitude of evidence, 
which is the revealed premise, and so the assent to the conclusion is of divine 
faith. For the third time, I should like to see this put into practice before I 
agree that the assent is of divine faith. But leaving the matter on the theo- 
retical plane, I think the answer disposes of this particular difficulty once 
for all. Following the rules of logic, which govern the validity of a syllogism 
and from which the difficulty is drawn, and according to which the answer 
must be taken, the premise that rests on authority is the weaker premise, 
and the conclusion cannot go beyond it. 

he third part of the article is an application of the theory to the Assump- 
tion. From what has gone before one is led to expect a strict syllogistic 
process showing that the Assumption is only virtually revealed and a 
defense that it can be thus defined as of divine faith. This hope is disap- 
pointed and one is left at the end somewhat unsatisfied. 

It seems that in this and similar questions the best way to learn the truth 
is to look at the practice of the Church, and if one wishes to prove con- 
clusively that the virtually revealed is of divine faith, to show that such a 
truth has been proposed “‘ab ecclesia sive solemni iudicio sive ordinario et 
universali magisterio tanquam divinitus revelata.” 

As for the whole book, a glance will show that it is very useful for profes- 
sors of dogma; a digest of the collection would make a solid proof for a 
dogmatic thesis. A practical recommendation is that in future collections 
the theme of the studies be named in the title. 


Woodstock College JouN MANNING FRavunces, S.J. 


Die KikcHE ALS HERRENLEIB: Darlegungen und Erlauterung zur Enzy- 
klika Papst Pius XII Mystici Corporis Christi. By Dr. Karl Feckes. Koln: 
Verlag J. P. Bachem, 1949. Pp. 246. 

Dr. Feckes, at once a noted ecclesiologist and a firsthand witness of the 
modern phase of what he calls the ““Wandel des Kirchenbildes und Kirchen- 
erlebnisses,’’ was well qualified to offer a useful commentary on the recent 
encyclical Mystici Corporis. There has been in the past few decades all too 
real a danger of a reaction against a reaction within Catholic ecclesiology 
that would have been in its way as unilateral as the original reaction. The 
tedious catch words and false antitheses, often couched in spirited rhetoric, 
of this reaction against a reaction are well known. Dr. Feckes, with a sobriety 
and a pertinency not always met with, shows wherein the Pope has in the 
exercise of his pastoral office clearly marked out current aberrations and 
given authentic directives for fruitful Christian thinking and living. Encyc- 
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licals are at once a stopping and a starting point in the doctrinal life of the 
Church, and the author has happily focussed his commentary with both 
perspectives in mind. He emphasizes the following points of the encyclical: 
the complete identity of the Roman Catholic Church and the Mystical 
Body of Christ; the clear-cut criteria of membership in the Church; the 
primary role of the Holy Spirit in the life of the Church; Christ the Redeemer 
as the exemplar of His Church; the redemptive function of the Church; the 
rejection of all Panchristism; the important place of the juridic and social 
aspects of the Church; the profound significance of the Papacy; the fact that 
no one may rightly take scandal at the presence of sinners in Christ’s 
Church. Nor does Dr. Feckes neglect to consider, in the light of the present 
encyclical, the alleged somatic presence of Christ in His members. 

There will be less readiness to accept some of Dr. Feckes’ interpretations. 
He holds that the Pope, in that section of the encyclical which deals with 
real membership, has reference only to formal heretics and schismatics; and 
secondly, that the encyclical makes at least an implicit use of the body-soul 
membership metaphor. In neither case is the argument convincing. Besides 
the commentary itself, the book contains the German version of the encyc- 
lical, a short bibliography and an index. It is a most useful and solid contri- 
bution to the subject, which will profit any theologian or student of theology. 


Weston College Francis X. LAWLOR, S.J. 
Die ABSTAMMUNGSFRAGE Heute. By Josef Ternus, S.J. Regensburg: 


Verlag Josef Habbel, 1948. Pp. 96. 

Fr. Ternus’ work is in some ways a welcome reaction against the extreme 
evolutionary views of certain Catholic circles in Europe; but he goes too far 
perhaps in the direction of conservatism. He discusses evolution and in 
particular the evolution of man from the viewpoint of science, philosophy 
and theology. He is not always entirely explicit, but he seems to consider 
the evolution of man as philosophically untenable. Theologically also he is 
against it. As for the scientific aspect of the problem, our so-called theistic 
evolutionists will criticize him as being entirely too summary in his treat- 
ment. Such criticism would seem to be justifiable. Fr. Ternus cannot be 
said to present with adequate completeness the graded line of fossil men 
which a number of moderate theologians consider to be a probable argument 
for allowing some modified form of evolutionary hypothesis in explaining the 
origin of Adam’s body. 

We do not wish to imply that the author’s criticisms of the doctrine of 
descent, as he calls it, are not in the main valid. On the contrary, he justly 
points out the dogmatic bias so often found in the expositions of the theory 
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and manifested particularly in the terminology generally accepted among 
paleontologists. Furthermore, he rightly uncovers the lack of logic so fre- 
quently exhibited by defenders of evolution, especially in the serological, 
embryological, and paleontological arguments. But here also he is perhaps 
too conservative and fails to allow probability where it might justly be 
allowed. 

From the very title, one would expect an exposition of the various opinions 
put forward in recent years by reputable Catholic philosophers and theo- 
logians. The author offers no such discussion; but he deserves great credit 
for defending the right of the theologian to speak on the question of evolu- 
tion. The problem of the origin of man is not the restricted preserve of the 
scientist. 

Fr. Ternus would perhaps have more effectively attained the end he 
intended if he had shown how, from the philosophical standpoint, some sort 
of instrumental causality of the generative process of a higher ape has been 
proposed by reputable Catholic scholars. Some such theory would, it is 
contended, save the principality of divine causal intervention in the pro- 
duction of the body of the first man. There is an extensive literature dis- 
cussing such opinions; some account of it would have been very much 
apropos. 

From a strictly theological aspect, it would also have been well to bring 
out the considerable differences among Catholic exegetes concerning the 
interpretation of Genesis in that which has to do with the formation of Adam 
and Eve. Fr. Ternus should have admitted that there are Catholic theo- 
logians who do not agree with him in excluding all forms of a moderate 
theory of transformism. The fact is that not a few, with entire submission 
to the supreme authority of the Church, would allow an opinion which holds 
a certain instrumentality of the brute animal in the production of Adam's 
body, provided a special intervention of Almighty God in that production 
be safeguarded. 

Fr. Ternus cites in support of his theological position a passage from the 
address of Pius XII to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences on November 
30th, 1941. This statement of the Holy Father is perhaps too little known and 
deserves to be quoted: ‘From man alone could come another man who would 
call him father and progenitor. And the helper given by God to the first man 
comes also from him. She is flesh of his flesh, made to be his companion, and 
her name is derived from the man, for it is from him that she was taken. At 
the summit of the scale of living beings, man endowed with a spiritual soul 
was placed by God as the prince and ruler of the animal kingdom. The 
numerous researches of paleontology, biology and morphology on other 
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problems concerning the origin of man have as yet contributed nothing that 
is positively clear and certain. It only remains then to leave to the future the 
reply to the question, whether science, illuminated and guided by revelation, 
will be able some day to give results that are sure and definite regarding such 
an important problem.” 

These words of the Sovereign Pontiff might seem at first sight to exclude 
all physical connection of the first man with the brute creation. Still if they 
are studied closely such an exclusion is not evident. As a matter of fact, 
there are Catholic scholars in Rome itself who have failed to find in the 
Pope’s words an argument against a moderate theory attributing an animal 
origin to the human body. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary CHomas J. MotrHerway, S.J. 


Orictne. By Jean Daniclou, S.J. Paris: Editions de la Table Ronde, 
1948. Pp. 310. 

This book has the stimulating qualities which we have learned to expect 
in the work of Pére Daniélou. As a study of Origen’s work as a whole, it 
deserves to become standard. While Daniélou is indebted to his predecessors, 
especially De Faye, Koch, and Cadiou, he has, nevertheless, worked out his 
own picture of Origen and his achievements. His judgment on Origen’s 
work is moderate, between the harshness of Cadiou and the somewhat over- 
enthusiastic apology of De Lubac in the Sources chréliennes. 

The book has three major divisions: Origen and his times; Origen and the 
Bible; Origen’s speculative system. Daniélou offers nothing new on the life 
of Origen; but much of what he has to say on the times is original and 
interesting. Here he lays down the principle that the most remarkable part 
of Origen’s work is his mysticism. He insists that Origen was, first and 
foremost, a “‘vir ecclesiae’’—a view which most writers have not taken. But 
Origen’s position as “churchman” must be understood according to the 
ideas of his times. The second and third centuries were the period of gnosis. 
The charisma of the doctor and the charisma of the hierarchy were as yet 
imperfectly united; the teaching office of the bishops had not yet been 
fully vindicated. For Origen, the charisma of the doctor was the highest of 
gifts; for sanctity came from that spiritualizing process which was called 
gnosis. Hence Origen fails to perceive the true significance of the sacramental 
economy; and the same spiritualizing tendency prevented him from under- 
standing the social character of Christian life. 

Daniélou points out that the philosophical background of Origen has 
been very thoroughly studied in recent times. But the problem of identifying 
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the form of Platonism which most influenced Origen has not yet been per- 
fectly solved. Daniélou, after a review of the work of other writers, rejects 
the thesis of Cadiou that Origen was a Neo-Platonist; but it seems to this 
reviewer that he has failed to meet the objections of Cadiou against the 
distinct identity of ‘Origen the pagan.” Daniélou himself thinks that it was 
the Platonism of Albinus, a commentator of the second century, which most 
affected Origen. 

Origen’s work on the Bible is called by Daniélou the heart of his work 
It is the Bible, rather than Neo-Platonism, which is the key to his thought; 
and it is from the Bible that he derives the mysticism which is his greatest 
achievement. Daniélou observes that this part of Origen’s work has been 
very slightly treated; and he blames De Faye, Koch, and Cadiou for concen- 
trating exclusively on Origen’s speculative system. The criticism is just. 
But Daniélou’s treatment of Origen’s exegesis is disappointing. He has 
based it upon the fourth book of the Periarchon; but one would wish to see a 
more purely inductive study, based on Origen’s exegetical works. It is true 
that this would be a fearsome undertaking, which would exceed the bounds 
of the present book; but there seems to be no other way of reaching an 
understanding of Origen’s exegesis. De Lubac has the advantage here, since 
his introductions to the homilies in the Sources chréliennes are based on the 
text of Origen; but his description of Origen s exegesis is by no means identi- 
cal with that of Daniélou, and one feels that neither writer has succeeded 
entirely in giving us the mind of Origen the exegete. And this by no means 
implies that the man who undertakes an exhaustive study of Origen’s 
exegesis cin ignore either De Lubac or Daniélou. 

Daniélou is more cold towards Origen’s allegorism than is De Lubac; 
it seems better, with Daniélou, to make a distinction between typology and 
allegorism than, with De Lubac, to identify them. Typology was not in- 
vented by Origen; allegorism is generally identified with him, and this 
identification is accepted by Daniélou. Origen’s allegorism is based on the 
theory that human history is a projection of heavenly reality; it means that 
the Scriptures always have a spiritual sense, although they do not always 
have a literal sense. Daniélou has traced the non-Christian influences by 
which Origen’s principles were affected. Rabbinical exegesis had an effect on 
him, although it was limited. The principle of the primacy of the spiritual 
sense was derived from the symbolism of Philo. The same principle appears 
in gnostic interpretation, as well as the theory of the celestial world as 
the prototype of human history. It is precisely in this theoretical basis of 
allegorism that Daniélou finds the point of Origen’s theological deviation. 
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This is a very important idea, and one by which De Lubac’s apology for 
allegorism must be qualified. The “spiritual” sense, when it is not derived 
from the literal sense, leads the exegete into strange paths. 

The central ideas of Origen’s speculative system are a benevolent Provi- 
dence and human liberty. It is his effort to conciliate these two truths which 
gives his system its distinctive character. A fundamental principle is the 
primacy of spirit over matter, even to the belief that only spiritual being is 
good. Neither Origen nor Dani¢lou enunciates this in so many words, but 
it is the logical implication of Origen’s theories. Therefore the angelic 
history, of which human history is a mere projection, alone gives meaning 
to human history. This leads to difficulties concerning the Incarnation and 
the Redemption; and one is not certain that Daniélou is entirely successful 
in explaining them away. Are these doctrines of capital importance in 
Origen’s system? Or, to put it more exactly, is it possible that they should 
be of capital importance in such a system? It is a logical implication of 
Origen’s system that the Word should be a subordinate being; and it is hard 
to deny the influence of Gnosticism, and of Neo-Platonism, here. On the 
other hand, it is true—as Daniélou is at pains to repeat—that Origen was 
theorizing where there was, as yet, no dogmatic tradition. 

Daniélou devotes little space to the apocatastasis of Origen. This, again, 
flows from his principles. Suffering, the severity of the divine dispensation 
in the Old Testament, and even sin, have a pedagogical value. They lead 
the soul back to its original purity. A benevolent Providence could have no 
other purpose; hence the chastisements of the spiritual world also are 
pedagogical. 

The mysticism of Origen had a wide and lasting influence, according to 
Daniélou; this influence, however, has not been direct, but indirect through 
Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo-Dionysius. Origen’s mystical doctrine is 
found in the allegorical exegesis of the history of the exodus and of the 
Canticle of Canticles. 

Daniélou remarks very pertinently in his summary that Origen cannot be 
simplified; he believes that the fault of other contemporary works is that 
they attempt to reduce to a system something which cannot be systematized. 
Both in Origen’s exegesis and in his theology there appear irreducible ele- 
ments. Origen drew his ideas from many sources, but failed to see their in- 
compatibility. This judgment of Origen appears to be at once the most just 
and the most kind; and it is the merit of this book to have pointed this 
out. Subsequent studies of the work of Origen will be more accurate and 
more sympathetic if they allow this great mind the ultimate privilege of 
genius—the privilege of being inconsistent. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzir, S.J. 
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WRITINGS OF SAINI AUGUSTINE, VoL. I. The Fathers of the Church. 
New York: Cima Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 450. $4.50. 

This volume contains the four philosophical discussions of Augustine 
with his friends held at Cassiciacum near Milan shortly after his conversion 
in 386 and later revised and edited by the Saint himself. They are in order: 
The Happy Life (translator, Ludwig Schopp), which was the first to be com- 
pleted, begun on his birthday ‘“‘and finished during a three days conver- 
sation”? wherein the recent catechumen finds in God the Summum Bonum, 
the answer to man’s yearning for perfect happiness; Answer to the Skeptics 
(translator, Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A.), the first of these disputations to 
be begun but only later completed, which contains the young Augustine’s 
vindication of the mind’s ability to acquire certitude and again brings one 
to the Eternal Truth Itself; Divine Providence and the Problem of Evil (trans- 
lator, Robert P. Russell, O.S.A.), composed in between the first two dia- 
logues, presenting ‘“‘the important question of whether the order of God’s 
Providence embraces everything good and everything evil” (Refract., 1, 3); 
and finally the two books of the Soliloquies (translator, Thomas F. Gilligan, 
O.S.A.), not carried to completion, wherein Augustine (“‘as if there were two 
of us—Reason and I’) employs for the first time the method used so effec- 
tively later on in the Confessions, in exposing the soul’s dependence for its 
knowledge upon God. 

Dr. Schopp has carefully revised his previously published translation, 
using the Bonn edition of the Latin text instead of the older Patrologia 
Latina of Migne. A comparison of the two translations of Augustine’s well- 
known presentation of “wisdom and measure” (n. 33 sq.) will convince 
anyone of the superiority of this new version. 

The Contra Academicos also has some changes, but Fr. Kavanagh’s 
primary aim again has been to make Augustine’s thought readily intelligible 
to the English reader rather than to worry over disputed readings of the 
original text. In this he has succeeded admirably. Fr. Russell presents his 
former translation of the De Ordine “‘with some minor changes’’; he has 
“preferred the Benedictine text to the later critical edition of the Vienna 
version.’’ We should have liked some reasons for the preference. The Solil- 
oguies recently published by Father Gilligan are herein reprinted. 

Each translation contains a select bibliography, a carefully prepared table 
of contents, and in most cases a completely revised introduction by the 
translator; there are notes and explanations; the references to the Re- 
lractaliones are again printed, this time in a long footnote at the end of each 
translation. The juxtaposition of the Latin text, which made the former 
translations so acceptable to the student of Augustine, unfortunately had to 
be omitted in the present uniform series. 
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Dr. Schopp’s scholarly Foreword to the volume makes reference to 
“‘Augustine’s solutions of problems, still applicable to present times.” For 
this reason we welcome the present volume as opportune. While the young 
Augustine of Cassiciacum is not the mature philosopher and theologian of 
the De Trinitate and De Civitate Dei, the same great mind is at work facing 
the same great perennial problems—the quest for truth and happiness. 
We could wish this volume were made obligatory reading for general su vey 
courses of philosophy in colleges and universities. 


St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 


Les RELIGIONS ETRUSQUE ET ROMAINE: LES RELIGIONS DES CELTES, 
DES GERMAINS ET DES ANCIENS SLAVES. By A. Grénier, J. Vendryes, E. 
Tonnélat and B.-O. Unbegaun. Collection “Mana,” Vol. III, tom. II. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 467. 500 fr. 

The present volume maintains the scholarly standard set by previous 
volumes of the “Mana” series. Fully competent in their several departments, 
the four writers contribute monographs which those interested in the history 
of religion will find reliable and readable. As much as clarity of exposition 
permits, the text itself is disencumbered from distracting details by the 
device of relegating archeological and philological discussions to appendices. 
The reader, however, is gratefully aware how faithfully the arguments and 
conclusions of the text have been checked with the known facts. Romanticism 
of the Frazer-Reinach type is passé in the comparative study of religions, 
having served perhaps a temporary purpose of enkindling curiosity and 
interest in the field. Exemplifying the realism which now dominates is the 
present writers’ solicitude for factual data combined with cautious reserve in 
interpretation. Only so much theorizing is indulged as the evidence renders 
plausible. 

Etruria, to whom infant Rome went to school, had derived its own culture 
from the eastern Mediterranean. In that region, probably in some locale of 
Asia Minor, ancestors of the Etruscans became adepts in exlispicium and 
kindred branches of Babylonian pseudo-science. Confidence in these occult 
practices grew to be the most prominent facet of Etruscan religious psy- 
chology. The lore of the Aaruspices was codified in sacred books, for which 
was claimed the authority of revelation from the prophet Tages and the 
prophetess Vegoia. Omen-reading revealed the will of the gods, while 
auxiliary sciences furnished rites and incantations to bend their will to 
human desires. The gods of the Etruscans, as the immigrants became a 
powerful nation (c. 1000-600 B.C.), were identified with Italic gods and with 
the gods of the Grecian colonies of the peninsula. To her adopted child, 
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Rome, dying Etruria bequeathed many of her gods and most of her oc- 
cultism. 

Handicapped by the meagerness of written Etruscan sources, M. Grénier 
is duly restrained in his conclusions. Turning to Roman religion, where 
documentation is adequate and where savants like Warde Fowler have 
published excellent interpretative studies, he is able to reconstruct the 
whole history coherently. The earliest stage of Rome’s religious experience 
is described with sympathetic appreciation of the piefas and prisca fides of 
these worshippers of the old mumina. Republican Rome, winning her way to 
peninsular and then to Mediterranean dominance, was herself conquered 
culturally by Hellenism and took to her bosom the brilliant Olympians and 
the pageantry of the rifus Graecus. The long anguish of the civil wars left 
behind it religious and moral chaos. The Augustan reforms, according to 
M. Grenier’s analysis, were the implementing on the governmental level of 
the desires of all the better minds to reestablish the pax deorum and so 
avert impending doom. What the reforms envisaged was a national religion 
closely tied in with patriotism. But the religious currents aflow within the 
imperial borders were too many and too diverse to be confined in the reser- 
voir of an establishment. Until the triumph of Christianity vital religion was 
found not in the Graeco-Roman, emperor-centred establishment, but in the 
mystery-cults. 

Both Greece and Rome in the heyday of their greatness knew the Celts as 
troublesome northern borderers. Of their culture classical writers have much 
to say, but M. Vendryes is properly cautious in his use of these accounts. 
They are based in large part on the rather superficial observation of mer- 
chants and soldiers. Furthermore, Greek and Roman writers are bent on 
finding parallels everywhere between the religion of their own peoples and 
that of the Celts. To check and control classical statements, M. Vendryes 
employs his fine knowledge of Celtic philology, Irish literature, and monu- 
mental remains on the continent. He concludes that at present we cannot 
say to what extent the greater gods and their attributes were borrowed from 
the Graeco-Roman pantheon. Genuinely Celtic, on the other hand, were 
fecundity-spirits and water-nymphs, sacred animals and trees. The first- 
named, ‘“‘personnifications des forces éparses dans la nature et grace aux- 
quelles se produit la vie,” were called “mothers” and distinguished one from 
another by place-names. Springs and river-sources were the residences of 
the water-nymphs and also the chief locales of their cult. The same ingenuous 
nature-worship would seem to explain the Celts’ cult of animals and trees. 
It is a bit sad to see the judicious M. Vendryes leaning toward Reinach’s 
totemism as an explanation (pp. 281, 289). Another slip of the author must 
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be noted in his assertion (p. 284) of a total lack of liaison between the gods 
and human morality—an assertion resting on the silence of the sources in 
regard to this liaison. Yet M. Vendryes himself laments the inadequacy of 
source-material. After these lapses the author regains our confidence by a 
brilliant chapter on the Druids. 

The sources for the study of the religion of the Germanic tribes parallel 
those for the Celtic field—rather abundant classical references, monumental 
and philological indications, the Norse sagas. Space does not allow detailed 
notice of M. Tonnélat’s generally satisfactory reconstruction of Germanic 
paganism. He finds many Indo-European affinities, emphasizes the magical 
use of the runes, is too facile in stating that the chief reason for conversion 
to Christianity was that it came as “the religion of conquerors” (p. 382). 
In the last section of the book, where sources supply only ‘‘connaisances 
fragmentaires et fragiles,’””’ M. Unbegaun is perforce tentative in his con- 
clusions about old Slavic religion. 


St. Mary’s College GEorGE C. R1nG, S.J. 


CANONIZATION AND AUTHORITY IN THE WESTERN Cuurcu. By Eric 
Waldram Kemp. London: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 196. 12/6. 

St. Robert Bellarmine defines canonization as ‘‘the public testimony of 
the church concerning the real sanctity and glory of some deceased person, 
being at once judgment and sentence by which are decreed to him those 
honors which are due to those who reign with God.” These honors, he says, 
are seven, which he lists as follows: (1) the deceased person’s name is in- 
scribed in the catalogue of the saints, i.e., it is decreed that all the faithful 
must recognise him as a saint; (2) his intercession is invoked in the public 
prayers of the church; (3) churches are dedicated to God in memory of the 
saint; (4) the Mass and Divine Office are publicly celebrated in his honor; 
(5) his festival is observed; (6) in his pictures he is surrounded with an 
aureole of heavenly light; (7) his relics are publicly venerated. 

Mr. Kemp frankly admits that the fourth, fifth and “something like the 
seventh” of these honors were paid to the martyrs of the second century, 
while the second, third and sixth appear a little later. However, he is mainly 
interested in the first of Bellarmine’s seven points, and the purpose of his 
book is “‘to trace the history of the public recognition of saints and thus to 
throw some light upon one aspect of the development of ecclesiastical 
authority.” 

The well-known incident of “the wealthy matron, Lucilla,” is generally 
recognised as the earliest convincing evidence of formal ecclesiastical control 
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of the public recognition of the saints, which would later be called beatifica- 
tion and canonization. One of the comparatively few women who have 
attained a melancholy notoriety in the turbulent history of heresy, her 
career as the financial backer of the Donatists is attributed to her hostility 
to Bishop Cecilian, who succeeded to the see of Carthage after a bitterly 
disputed election following the death of Mensurius in 311. The unfortunate 
Cecilian had incurred the lady’s animosity while still a deacon by rebuking 
her for publicly kissing the relics of a martyr who had not yet been officially 
recognised as a saint by the church. 

The public veneration of the Christian saints, especially the martyr-saints, 
was, of course, an old and well-established custom by this time. Some would 
see the first instance of it in the care shown to the body of the proto-martyr, 
St. Stephen (Acts 8:2), and it is quite clear that, by the time of the martyr- 
dom of St. Polycarp in 156, the veneration of the martyrs by the Christians 
was so well-known, even to their enemies, that the Jews begged the Roman 
magistrates at Smyrna not to give the body of the martyred Polycarp to the 
Christians “‘lest they should abandon the crucified One and begin to worship 
this man.” 

In these early years, the cult of a martyr is usually strictly localised. He 
is the hero of the community which has witnessed his martyrdom, and, even 
as late as the fourth century, Eusebius thinks it necessary to explain why he 
lists among the Palestinian martyrs the deacon Romanus, who had been 
martyred at Antioch. Canonization in the age of the martyrs may have 
been to some extent a spontaneous act of the local community, with the 
tacit or express permission of the clergy and bishop. At least, there is no 
convincing evidence of, and usually there was probably little need for, a 
preliminary judicial investigation. The members of the local churches were 
so well known to each other that, when an outstanding member of the 
community was put to death for the faith, no prolonged investigation was 
necessary to demonstrate his right to be honored asa martyr. The martyrdom 
of St. Polycarp, for instance, was obviously a civic event of the first magni- 
tude, and it is hardly likely that the faithful waited for the election of another 
bishop to determine whether they might venerate his heroic predecessor as a 
saint. 

Mr. Kemp finds nothing in the nature of a judicial sentence of canoniza- 
tion in the first and second centuries. In the third century he discovers “‘a 
little evidence for something like judicial action.” Not at Rome, however; 
for, like Marucchi and Delehaye, he refuses to follow De Rossi and Arch- 
bishop Benson in interpreting the belated addition of the word “martyr” 
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to the tombs of Pope Pontian and Pope Fabian as evidence for the existence 
of some kind of a process of canonization at Rome in the middle of the third 
century. 

“Tt is in the more extended churches such as that of Africa that the 
legislation about canonization really begins, when the church found itself 
compelled, in the face of persecution, heresy and schism, to control the 
veneration of martyrs and pseudo-martyrs.”’ The beginning of this control 
can be seen in the epistle of St. Cyprian to the clergy of Carthage urging 
them to “mark the days on which they (i.e., the martyrs) die, that we may 
celebrate their memories among the commemorations of the martyrs.” 

The need of episcopal control became especially necessary after the out- 
break of the Donatist schism. To demonstrate their right to be considered 
members of the church, some of the Donatists, as St. Augustine tells us, 
“went so far as to offer themselves for slaughter to any travellers whom they 
met with arms, using violent threats that they would murder them if they 
failed to meet with death at their hands. Sometimes, too, they extorted 
with violence from any passing judge that they should be put to death by 
the executioners, or by the officer of his court... . : Again, it was their daily 
sport to kill themselves, by throwing themselves over precipices, or into the 
water, or into the fire.” No wonder that the council of Carthage in 348 
found it necessary to forbid the faithful to venerate such suicides as martyrs; 
no wonder that the bishops of North Africa were gradually compelled to 
take into their own hands the decision as to who might or might not be 
honored as a saint. 

Episcopal control became all the more necessary at this period because 
confessors were now beginning to take their place beside the martyrs in the 
catalogue of the saints. Doubtless St. John the Evangelist had been honored 
as a saint from the beginning, despite the fact that he had not died a martyr’s 
death. Others, too, who had died after sufferings endured for the faith, or 
while in prison awaiting their trial, had been accepted and honored as 
martyrs. But, from the fourth century on, a new kind of saint began to be 
canonized; men like Anthony, Paul, Simeon Stylites, Athanasius and Hilar- 
ion inthe East, men like Martin of Tours, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine and 
Leo in the West. Since the heroic sanctity of such men could not be attested 
by any easily recognisable public fact like martyrdom, the need of some kind 
of authentic decision by a competent authority became an increasingly 
obvious necessity. Hence the frequent decrees on the subject by local 
councils at Carthage, Gangra, Laodicea, etc. 

Most of these decrees were incorporated in the famous collection of church 
laws compiled by Dionysius Exiguus in the first half of the sixth century. 
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They also found a place in the Spanish collection, the Hispana, early in the 
seventh century. Through these two widely-circulated collections they 
exercised a profound influence on canon law in western Europe all through 
the Merovingian period. But, while canon law commanded each bishop to 
make sure that the saints venerated in his diocese were truly saints, this 
does not mean that he had to conduct a formal investigation in each case. 
It would seem probable, from the Dialogues of Gregory the Great and the 
writings of Gregory of Tours, that canonization at this period still remained 
quite frequently a more or less spontaneous act of the local community, 
while, as a rule, ecclesiastical authority intervened only to give more éclat 
to the cultus or to suppress an abuse. 

It was only natural that Charlemagne’s concern with church problems 
should extend to the veneration of the saints. By his time, the translation 
of a saint’s body had become the equivalent of canonization. Naturally, this 
could easily lead to abuses. The Roman deacon, Deusdona, and his relatives 
were probably not the only family who organised a flourishing “black 
market” to supply bodies from the catacombs of Rome to the churches 
beyond the Alps; and, even though these may have been exceptional cases, 
the profit to be derived from the pilgrimages to the shrine of a celebrated 
martyr could easily become a temptation to invent fictitious saints. Hence, a 
growing body of legislation on canonization from the ninth to the twelfth 
century; hence, too, a growing tendency to make the translation or canoniza- 
tion of a saint more impressive by invoking the authority of a group of 
bishops assembled in a local or national synod. 

From this it was but a step to canonization by an ecumenical council or a 
pope. Mr. Kemp agrees with Pope Benedict XIV and the Bollandists that, 
while there are several probable examples of papal canonization to be found 
in preceding centuries, the canonization of St. Ulric (Udalricus) of Augsburg 
by Pope John XV in 993 is the first such case of which we can be absolutely 
certain. (We may remark, in passing, that it represents, too, the first formal 
canonization, in the strict sense of the word, as distinct from the local 
canonization, by one or more bishops, which should really be called beatifi- 
cations, unless, through subsequent acceptance by the whole church, they 
became equivalent to canonization.) From 993 on, instances of formal papal 
canonization, in the strict sense of the word, become increasingly numerous, 
though the word “canonization”’ does not seem to have been used in this 
sense until well into the elevent century. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Catholics gradually became 
conscious of the difference between what would later be called beatification 
and canonization, as is clear from the growing tendency to try to have the 
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local canonization, by one or more bishops, made universal by the decision 
of an ecumenical council or a pope. By the time Alexander III ascended the 
papal chair in 1159, the opinion was widely prevalent that the pope should 
be consulted in cases of canonization, but it is not easy to determine when 
the right of canonization was withdrawn from the bishops and reserved 
exclusively to the pope. In a letter to the king of Sweden in 1171 or 1172, 
Alexander III explicitly forbids the Swedes to continue to venerate as a 
saint one of their compatriots who was killed while drunk. ‘‘Even if he has 
worked many miracles,” says the pope, “they may not publicly venerate 
him as a saint without the authority of the Roman church.” Many Catholic 
authors think that Alexander’s words refer to some decree recently passed 
on the subject; others hold, and Mr. Kemp agrees with them, that the pope 
was merely expressing what he believed to be the law, though perhaps only 
the unwritten and customary law, on papal authority in canonization, 
whether on a local or a universal scale. 

The papal reservation of the right of canonization, thus asserted by 
Alexander III, was incorporated in the Decretals of Gregory IX, published 
in 1234. Even after this time, however, there are occasional instances of 
local canonization by individual bishops, and a few medieval authors 
occasionally maintain that the local bishop still has the power to canonize 
for his own diocese. 

As might have been expected, the papal reservation of canonization 
reduced, but did not entirely eliminate, the abuses connected with the vener- 
ation of the saints. In expounding the Catholic teaching on the invocation 
of the saints and the veneration of their relics and images, the Council of 
Trent thought it necessary to deplore certain abuses that had crept in and 
to express the wish that they might be abolished. That wish was not entirely 
fulfilled, and, in 1625 and 1634, Pope Urban VIII found it necessary to pass 
the well-known legislation which has remained the canon law on the subject 
of beatification and canonization down to our own day. 

These few paragraphs merely touch the highlights of Mr. Kemp’s survey 
of canonization in the western church, and they give only a very inadequate 
idea of the wealth of interesting material that he has crowded into a com- 
paratively small space, a wealth of material that is not easily available out- 
side the huge tomes of Pope Benedict XIV, Mabillon and the Bollandists. 
The work is based chiefly on Catholic sources, which are indicated in a 
valuable bibliography. While the book is largely historical, it devotes con- 
siderable attention to the doctrinal questions connected with papal authority 
and infallibility in beatification and canonization. Mr. Kemp is always 
scholarly and impartial, and, though Catholic theologians and canonists 
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will not agree with all his interpretations and conclusions, they will find his 
book highly interesting and extremely helpful. It should prove especially 
suggestive and stimulating to those who have to direct seminars in theology 
or canon law. 


Alma College Joun J. HEALY, S.J. 


BrBLicaL THEOLOGY. By Geerhardus Vos. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publ. Co., 1948. Pp. 453. $5.00. 

A very closely reasoned, pleasantly readable volume, embracing both Tes- 
taments, Old and New, presenting careful exegesis of the major trends in the 
Scripture. Paramount in the author’s approach is the notion of revelation; 
at the very beginning of the book this notion is analysed into several con- 
cepts which, if not altogether acceptable, have the merit of making his 
meaning very clear and understandable. The term revelation, once defined, 
serves as the basis of divisions throughout the book; hence such chapter 
titles as ‘‘Noachian Revelation,” “Revelation in the Patriarchal Period,” 
etc. This method of handling his subject wins for the author a smoothly- 
flowing presentation, though it may disappoint an inquiring mind looking 
for, say, a full discussion in one place of Old Testament ideas about the soul. 

The author is conservative and rigidly objective in the main, so much so 
that at times it is difficult if not impossible to discern his own stand on points 
on which one might legitimately expect him to take a definite stand. A 
mythological interpretation, for instance, will receive as careful a con- 
sideration as one that more naturally fits the nature of the book under 
examination; while such an opinion is never embraced, a reader gains the 
impression that the opinion has value even if not chosen. 

In a short review, only a passing exemplification may be given of the 
merits and of the defects of the book as a whole. A text which has consider- 
able interest to Catholics, Genesis 3:15, is the main subject of Chapter IV, 
and its treatment manifests the author’s leisurely and orderly analysis. He 
notes that three curses are pronounced, one against the serpent, and one 
each against Eve and Adam. Then his attention focuses on the first, as being 
of greatest importance, and in it he distinguishes three elements: (a) the 
divine initiative in the work of deliverance (“J will put enmity .. .’’) of man- 
kind; (6) the essence of that deliverance, which consists in a reversal of the 
attitude of man both toward the serpent and toward God; (c) the continuity 
of the deliverance, through extension of enmity to both “seeds.” Obviously 
in such analysis there is no room for Mary, nor, seemingly, even for the 
Messias. On the latter point the author is rather vague; he asserts that the 
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O.T. approach to the concept of a personal Messias is very gradual, and that 
we are not warranted in seeking an exclusively personal reference to the 
Messias here. 

Habitually the author pays careful linguistic attention to text and context 
in his discussions, but gives little or no attention, especially in the O.T. 
section, to the uniqueness of his material as a religious history; as a result, 
more frequently than not in the first half of his work, his study has more of a 
naturalist jc overtone than perhaps he intended. Opinions differing from his 
are presen ted with scrupulous fairness, but he omits any presentation of 
pertinent Catholic viewpoints. In the section of the book devoted to the 
New Testament the reviewer finds a lamentable vagueness, despite con- 
siderable verbiage, on such vital points as the messianic consciousness and 
the divinity of Christ. 

Woudstock College FRANCIS X. PEIRCE, S.J. 

EzecutEv. By Dr. Joseph Ziegler. DaNrEL. By Dr. Friedrich Nétscher 
Echter-Bibel, Das Alte Testament, hrsg. von Dr. Friedrich Nétscher. Wiirz- 
burg: Echter Verlag, 1948. Pp. 147, 70. 

The standard already set by the other volumes in this series is here main- 
tained (cf. THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, [X [1948], 607-610). The results of the best 
research are given briefly; textual criticism receives a minimum of attention; 
emendations in the text are given in transliteration in a special section inter- 
vening between the translation and the commentary. The translation is 
readable modern German, and the commentary is explanatory, without 
homiletic amplification. 

The reviewer notices that Ziegler’s Ezechiel shows acquaintance with the 
best publications on the subject, although these are not indicated, in accord- 
ance with the scope of the book. The text is divided intelligently into sections 
which are provided with suitable headings. The comment is brief but ade- 
quate. It is regrettable that the portion of the book beginning with Chapter 
40 was not furnished with appropriate diagrams, which are almost indis- 
pensable for understanding the text. 

Like Ziegler, Nétscher in his commentary on Daniel preserves a prudent 
restraint in his attitude towards modern critical theories. As we might expect, 
the great problems of the book remained unsolved—Belshazzar, Darius the 
Mede, the Seventy Weeks; but there is an honest, though extremely brief 


review of them. 


St. Mary’s College MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 
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SAcRED History. By Daniel-Rops. Translated from the French by K. 
Madge. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1949. Pp. xii + 433. $4.50. 

When a teacher of Sacred Scripture is handed a book on his subject by a 
“literary and dramatic critic, writer of books, articles, and novels,”’ as the 
author of this book is described in the blurb, he is likely to view it with a 
cold and hostile suspicion, born of bitter experience. It is so difficult for the 
orator, the poet, the novelist, to restrain their imagination and their rhetoric 
by the reins of sober scholarship, and the professional scholar is so broken in 
to these reins that he has almost forgotten that his subject has elements of 
romance and poetry, of color and adventure. For those of us who, like the 
reviewer, have been rattling the dry bones of erudition too long, the present 
book may be recommended as a refresher in the best sense of the word. For 
the novelist has beaten us at our own game. His faults in erudition and his 
errors in interpretation are neither more numerous nor more serious than 
one finds in a book of the same size by any but the few top-ranking scholars; 
and he has accomplished something which the professional scholars have 
failed to do—he has brought the Old Testament to life with a wit, a flair, 
and a knowledge of the world of men which are thoroughly Gallic. The re- 
viewer confesses to a twinge of professional jealousy; but he hopes he can 
summon enough humility to praise another for doing his work, and doing it 
better. 

The book has four major divisions: The Patriarchs; Moses and Canaan; 
From Glory to Exile; Judaism and Messianism. It thus includes the whole of 
Hebrew and Jewish history from the beginnings to the birth of Christ. It is 
the first of three projected volumes; the second, dealing with the life of 
Christ, and the third, with St. Paul, have already appeared in French. We 
hope to see them translated also. The original work received the ecclesias- 
tical approbation of the Archbishop of Paris. (There is, however, no sign 
of any special approval of the translation [cf. CJC 1392].) The publishers 
have discreetly revealed this fact to any one who happens to stumble on 
it on the real flyleaf. The author gives no bibliography, nor does he 
acknowledge his authorities in the course of the work. But he has obviously 
consulted the standard recent works, and he once mentions advice received 
from M. A. Robert, of the Institut Catholique. Certainly he had abun- 
dance of good advice, and that from the most competent guides; the book 
is evidence of this. But if the original work had a preface where such things 
are acknowledged, it has not been translated. 

The author’s erudition is sometimes at fault. He has Abram set out from 
Ur instead of Haran. He describes Mesopotamia as a country where violent 
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earthquakes are frequent. He extends the conquests of Sargon I to the Tagus 
(this may be a faulty translation). He dates Abraham and Hammurabi 
about 2000 B. C.; but he qualifies this in a footnote, and remarks elsewhere 
that all dates before the seventh century are hypothetical. The biblical 
designations of the pre-Israelite inhabitants of Canaan are said to be Canaan- 
ites and Ammonites, instead of Amorites; this, again, may be faulty transla- 
tion. Merodach-Baladan appears as a king of Assyria who threatens Babylon; 
shall we ascribe this inversion also to the translator? The Biblical Commis- 
sion does not maintain the attribution of the whole book to that prophet, but 
denies that multiplicity of authorship is proved; there is a difference. Ashur- 
bani-pal is called the greatest of the kings of Assyria, a judgment in which 
no historian whom I have read concurs. The last king of Assyria is said to 
have leaped into the flames; we are more skeptical of the Sardanapalus story. 
Nebuchadnezzar is called “a magnificent rufian who loved the arts.”” Now 
this is the kind of pen-sketch which gives this book so much of its charm; 
unlike most of them, it is not quite accurate. The old theory of the madness 
of Nabonidus is repeated; this is scarcely possible since Dougherty’s study 
in 1929. The Talmud is described as “‘a continual dialogue in which great 
questions are raised and solutions hammered out, in which the only end 
pursued is the search for truth and certitude.”” The Pharisaic observance of 
the Law is attributed to the Jewish people as a whole. 

The translation is not altogether worthy of the original. Besides the faults 
suggested above, there are a few sentences which have come apart beyond 
possibility of restoration. There are a few instances where French idiom has 
been misunderstood. Thus an observer is said to look ‘‘towards the Levant” 
instead of towards the east. How the “‘sluices” of Hamath came in instead 
of the “entrance” of Hamath I do not pretend to know. The Dome of the 
Rock is called the Cupola of the Rock; Xenophanes of Colophon has become 
“Xenophon and Colophon’; the kingdom of Mithridates, Machaerus, and 
the Piraeus appear in a Frenchified form as Pont, Macheronti, and Pireus. 
In general, however, the translation is good idiomatic English and sounds 
faithful; the translator was, perhaps, not sufficiently familiar with the mate- 
rial, while competent enough in the languages. In any case, we should be 
grateful for the translation, while we wish it were better. 

Catholic Biblical scholarship in France has long been more advanced, to 
use an inoffensive word, than in the United States. The reviewer does not 
believe the cause of biblical studies is served by crying “rationalism” at 
opinions which are maintained by Catholic scholars of acknowledged com- 
petence and good standing. The interpretations advanced by Daniel-Rops 
represent contemporary French exegesis; and it will do American Catholics 
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good to acquaint themselves with these interpretations. The historical fact of 
the sacrifice of Isaac is said to be less precise than its moral significance. 
Jacob’s wrestling is described as a mystical experience rather than an exter- 
nal event. The biblical account of the origins of man is said to be the Hebrew 
expression of traditions conserved in Mesopotamia; the author his a clear, 
concise, and accurate discussion of oral tradition. The serpent and the fruit 
are treated as symbolism. Natural forces are invoked in the plagues, the 
passages of the Re | Sea and the Jordan, and the fall of Jericho. The morality 
of the herem is analyzed with no attempt to justify it objectively. The literary 
work of David and Solomon is reduced to small proportions. It is suggested 
that the language of the discovery of Deuteronomy is symbolic, meaning that 
“it was decided in the time of Josiah that the Mosaic principles should be 
strictly applied.’’ Deuteronomy is treated as the work of Hezekiah and the 
priests, who “‘spiritualized the old conceptions, 
human (/ege humane?) content.’’ Nahum is said to represent exalted national- 
ism, in contrast to Zephaniah and Jeremiah. Judith is a symbolic figure, or 
so it is suggested; and the book of Tobias is frankly cailed a fable. One 
wonders why the author did not do the same for Esther. The Pentateuch is 
compiled from variant versions of the Mosaic tradition. The reviewer objects 
to the description of the primitive religion of Yahweh as one “to which mono- 
theism and a cut and dried morality seemed all-sufficient”’ as inadequate and 
misleading. The book of Daniel is not attributed to its hero. Most of these 
are points which are still the objects of scholarly investigation, or in which 
the settled opinion of scholars has not yet shifted down to the non-specialist 
level. It seems to the reviewer an excess of zeal to insist that, until ironclad 
conclusions are formed, one may propose nothing except the most conserva- 
tive traditional views, which are themselves often extremely hypothetical. 
On this principle, a book like this has never been written, nor could be. 

But these are details. It is impossible to write a book on the whole of the 
Old Testament which would not be faulty in detail. What is the general im- 
pression that the book leaves? Does one rise from it with a greater reverence 
for the Bible, a more profound understanding of God and His dealings with 
men, of the human heart as it unfolds in the words and the events of Old 
Testament history? Does one become more sensible of the workings of Divine 
Providence, of the religious motivation of the events related in the Bible, of 
the impact of God upon human life and history? Does one realize more fully 
that the history of the Hebrews is a history of God manifesting Himself in 
sundry times and in divers manners, as well as the truth, in the words of the 
author, that “the drama of Israel is the drama of the soul’’? It is the consid- 
ered judgment of the reviewer that there is no book in English by a Catholic 
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which does these things so well. The author has synthesized the learning of 
the historian and the archaeologist into a living picture. One would like to 
quote many of the author’s fine pages, such as those on the idealization of 
the nomadic life in Israel; Palestine in the spring; the numerous passages in 
which he recreates the ancient world in which Israel dwelt, where ancient 
civilizations—Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, Rome—their cities, their 
armies, and their religion rise before our eyes; the religion of the patriarchs; 
the men of the Bible, such as David and Solomon; the birth, growth, and 
significance of the Messianic idea. Those of the clergy and the educated 
laity who do not read this book really do not want the Old Testament to 
become intelligible and interesting. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S. J. 


LUTHER UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT. By Heinrich Bornkamm. Tibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1948. Pp. viii + 234. 

One may doubt whether Martin Luther would be pleased with this evalua- 
tion of his doctrine and method. Unlike Luther, who wrote with passion, 
fiery earnestness and scorching invective, pitting strong personal convic- 
tions against century-old traditions, Heinrich Bornkamm proceeds in a 
cold, unimpassioned manner, with the meticulous precision and exacting 
devotion to objectivity of a scholar, particularly a German one. His study 
therefore bears the marks of credibility, but between text and footnotes the 
pendulum of personality and style cuts a full arc. 

From the viewpoint of content the book summarizes the reformer’s posi- 
tion on more than a score of Old Testament subjects. The order followed is 
topical, the whole bearing a resemblance to a biblical theology. After the 
opening chapter, which discusses Luther’s teaching on the relation of Jewry 
to the Old Testament, follows what mig!it be the most practical section of 
the work—Luther’s interpretation of the Old Testament as a mirror for life. 
By far the most space is devoted to the relationship between the two cove- 
nants, e.g., the Gospel and the Law, Christ and Moses, the Church of the Old 
and of the New Dispensations. The point continually emphasized is Luther's 
Christological conception of the Old Testament; in fact, with the evidence at 
hand after reading the discussion of Luther’s translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, one feels tempted to regard his version as a recasting of it along New 
Testament lines, lines at times typically Lutheran. 

What makes this book interesting, and at the same time boring, is the 
fact that fifteenth- and sixteenth-century biblical hermeneutics left so much 
to be desired. Principles which we now take for granted, e.g., historical 
approach, literary forms, progressive revelation, literal sense, seem to have 
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had as substitutes allegory, moralization, and the philosophically inexplic- 
able four-sense theory. One wonders what chance Protestant explanations 
would have had, had Catholics been aware of present day hermeneutical 
norms, or if the message of the Bible had been popularized in the light of 
these norms. 

A number of quotations from Martin Luther will not be out of place; they 
are the spice of the book. ‘‘Hieremias dicit: Ach domine, ego sum imperitus. 
Ita hodie dicimus: Ach, bin zu gering darzu contra universitates loqui” 
(p. 24). “Die junge Kuh, die noch kein Joch getragen (Deut. 21:3) = 
Christus in seinem siindlosen menschlichen Fleisch” (p. 79). “‘Man soll nicht 
mit Ochse und Esel zugleich ackern (Deut. 22:10) = nicht Glauben und 
Werke zugleich lehren” (p. 80). “(Christus) ex illibata virgine natus est” 
(p. 96). “David ist poeta und orator ex Mose worden und kann die lieblich- 
sten Psiilmlin daraus machen. Nam totum psalterium nihil aliud est quam 
syllogismi ex primo praecepto. Minor, die heisst fides; maior heisst verbum 
dei; conclusio, die ist factum et executio. Maior: Deus respicit miseros; 
minor: Ego sum miser; conclusio: Ergo deus me quoque respiciet. De minore 
dubitat homo” (p. 141). “Quid enim est historia sacra quam visibile verbum 
fidei seu opus fidei, quod idem nos docet facto et opere, quod alias scriptura 
tradit verbo et sermone?”’ (p. 220). “Es (Genesis) ist aber meins Bedunkens 
nicht Mosis, denn man hat vor auch Bucher gehabt und zitiert Bucher: In 
libro bellorum (Num. 21:14) et iustorum domini (Jos. 10:13). Ego credo, 
quod Adam scripsit aliquot generationes, denn Noah et reliqui, wie es ihnen 
gegangen ist. Judaei enim sunt antiquissimi scriptores; Graeci haben spat 
angefangen, und die Deutschen haben kaum 1000 Jahr geschrieben” (p. 164). 


St. John’s Seminary Wituiam G. Herpt, O.S.B. 


Jisus Transricurr. Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici, XVI. By Harald 
Riesenfeld. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1947. Pp. ix + 370 + two 
plates. 12 crowns. 

The purpose in this work, which carries the sub-title L’Arriére-plan du 
récit évangélique de la Transfiguration de notre-Seigneur, is to examine the 
details of the Transfiguration narrative, abstracting from the guaestio facti, 
in order to determine what impression they left on the minds of the disciples 
of Jesus. 

The method followed by the author, a clergyman of the Church of Sweden, 
produces a work which pertains rather to the history of religion than to the 
field of exegesis. Taking as his starting-point the theories of S. Mowinckel, 
he examines in minute detail the cult and eschatological beliefs of the people 
of Israel as they are described in the Books of the Old Testament, in the O.T. 
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Apocrypha and in rabbinical literature. Thus he finds that the principal 
element in the cult of ancient Israel was the annual ceremony of the en- 
thronement of Yahweh and the king. But this festival, unable to preserve its 
vital force, gradually disintegrated, breaking up into a number of distinct 
rites. These rites were preserved in the later Jewish feasts, particularly those 
of autumn, and especially Tabernacles or Sukkot. However, owing to a 
further process of “spiritualization” and ‘“‘democratization” the primitive 
forms did not always preserve their original function. Thus, for example, 
the ancient ritual of the investiture of the king on the occasion of his en- 
thronement gradually became “spiritualized,”’ as the clothing with the sacred 
robe came to be associated with messianic expectations, and ‘“democra- 
tized,”’ as it came to figure the entry of the pious Israelite into heavenly rest. 

The various elements which pertained originally to the liturgical or cultual 
scheme, and which in course of time suffered democratization and spiritu- 
alization the author terms ‘“‘motifs” (p. 13). Henceforward, the work is given 
over almost entirely to an investigation of these inherited motifs and their 
applicability to the Transfiguration narrative in the Synoptics. The book 
is divided into two unequal parts, followed by three appendices, a lengthy 
bibliography, and two plates on the Dura Synagogue. The first part, of 240 
pages, deals with general concepts, the autumnal feasts, cult and escha- 
tology, the Messias and his functions, and finally various particular motifs. 
The second part, containing only 63 pages, applies the conclusions reached 
in the first part to the Transfiguration. Various details of the episode, e.g., 
the mountain, glory, the cloud, the voice, Moses and Elias, the tents, rest, 
are all classified as direct or indirect motifs and viewed in the light of their 
derivation from ancient cultual sources. The transfiguration is then seen as 
an enthronement, directly connected with the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, 
but embodying many motifs proper to the ancient enthronement of Yahweh 
and the king of Israel. The Transfiguration represents an expression of the 
Evangelists’ belief in the fulfillment, in the person of Jesus, of the messianic 
hopes of Israel. 

The reader is forced to tender this book much more than polite interest. 
In many ways it is an important book; it is original, stimulating, and care- 
fully worked out. After the first few pages of substructure you can see the 
roof coming; admit the premises and with relentless logic the author carries 
you on to the conclusion. You are given a careful analysis of O.T. facts and 
pertinent data from later Jewish sources. In fact the author taps all available 
founts with skill and painstaking effort. He finds the rationalistic explana- 
tions of the Transfiguration account altogether inadequate, and says so. 
However, he is never blatant or inconsiderate; he proceeds cautiously and 
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mildly. His documentation is rich and copious; and his twenty-five page 
bibliography is extremely valuable. The work has the precise appearance of 
a doctorate thesis although this is not expressly stated anywhere. The author 
makes clever use of the paintings from the synagogue at Dura-Europos to 
supplement his literary findings. Moreover, he is reasonably impartial in his 
use of sources, and it is refreshing to see the names of eminent Catholic 
scholars in his bibliography (he appeals very frequently to the work of P. 
Bonsirven), a phenomenon that until quite recently would have occasioned 
surprise in some biblical circles. In particular, the author has contributed not 
a little to the study of Jewish messianic hopes. Much of his treatment of the 
suffering Messias, especially the Ebed Yahweh theme in Isaias, is distinctly 
valuable. ; 

The principal objection to the main thesis of this book centres on the 
author’s premises and extends to his interpretation of the data presented. 
It is now well over thirty years since P. Volz first enunciated his views on 
the primitive festival of the New Year, and more than twenty years since 
Mowinckel evolved his enthronement theories in connection with his in- 
terpretation of the Psalms. These hypotheses, although frequently discussed, 
have been received favorably by but a very small group of scholars. They 
seem to be shared in whole or in part by Riesenfeld’s colleagues at Uppsala, 
I. Engnell and G. Widengren, but certainly have not received general ac- 
ceptance. This is significant. For it is precisely in connection with the main 
point of the theory that the evidence is lacking. Despite the abundance of 
assumed allusions offered, and despite the (in some instances) questionable 
parallels discovered in other oriental religions, it still remains that there is no 
reliable evidence in the O.T. sources to prove that a primitive enthronement 
festival was ever celebrated by the Israelites. The notion remains a theory or 
hypothesis, a very far-reaching hypothesis, it is true, but nevertheless also 
far-fetched. The author’s examination of sources is still valuable, but his 
conclusions and applications cannot be accepted until he proves his starting- 
point. To gain acceptance of his thesis he should have brought forth new 
evidence or proof to bolster Mowinckel’s main postulate, but this he does 
not do. The presentation of forced or questionable allusions to a hypothetical 
enthronement festival is not new evidence. Riesenfeld seems to have ham- 
mered out a large framework into which he forces Jewish ritual as well as the 
facts of the Transfiguration. 

Although it is unfair to criticize the author for dealing mainly with the 
background of the Transfiguration, his method seems to reverse the proper 
order. Why not deal first with the synoptic accounts of a fact that really 
happened and then trace O.T. foreshadowings and the fulfillment of types? 
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The present work leaves the reader suspicious that Jesus is believed to be 
under some inevitable necessity of surrounding the Transfiguration with 
ancient cultual forms, or that the Evangelists had to relate the events as 
they did through the force of inherited motifs. Further, although one cannot 
quarrel with the author’s purpose in abstracting from any attempt to deal 
with the facts of the Transfiguration narrative, there are times when the 
reader, confused by a constant searching for motifs, would welcome a pro- 
fession of faith in the divinity of Christ and the historicity of the Gospels. 

A complete analysis of the book can hardly be given here, but a few in- 
stances may be mentioned where the author is found unsatisfactory in de- 
tails. His suggestion of the legendary coloring (p. 98) of Ex. 40:34; Num. 
9:15; 14:10; 16:19; 20:6 is scarcely warranted. His interpretation of Ps. 8 
(pp. 100, 110) is forced and unacceptable. He appears to go beyond the data 
supplied when (pp. 116, 117) he discusses the sacred robe. The notion that 
the account of the theophany on Sinai was embellished with ritualistic ele- 
ments (p. 131) seems far-fetched. A number of assertions in the chapter on 
the tent or “booth” (c.10) are unconvincing, especially pp. 147, 148, 149, 
156, 158, 159, 160. 

At the end of his examination of a very careful piece of work, this reviewer 
must, somewhat reluctantly, render a verdict of “not proven,” although 
there is surely ample room for further discussion. 


St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Can. C. F. DEVinE C.Ss.R. 


Le PROBLEME DE LA MORALE CHRETIENNE. By Jacques Bois, Jean Boisset 
and Roger Mehl. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 178. 

This book is a symposium by three Protestant clergymen and educators 
on the sources, meaning and efficacy of morality in the framework of Chris- 
tian religion. 

In the introduction, Jean Boisset first establishes God as the ultimate 
source and authority of all moral truth. He then insists that any Christian 
system of morality must be one of total demands: there can be no question 
of minimum law, no greater and lesser commandments, no mortal and venial 
sin. The real purpose of morality is to present an ideal and to show that it can 
be attained through God. The ideal is revealed in the words: “Be you there- 
fore perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect’’ (Matthew 5:48). The 
Gospels contain no systematic code of moral behavior, and the fundamental 
moral rule is to live for God through love. 

In the first of the two main articles, Ethique et théologie, Roger Mehl claims 
that all mere ethical systems, starting as they do without the aid of revela- 
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tion, must necessarily be insufficient for that very reason. They start with a 
study of the nature of man and proceed to build up a hierarchy of moral 
principles and values. When these are applied to the various ethical situa- 
tions of life, the only result can be a life of mediocrity, an avoidance of excess, 
either of good or evil. By such a system of virtues and duties, a man seeks 
simply to live in harmony with himself and his neighbor, to be a man of good 
conscience. 

But Christian morality cannot be content with a mechanical application 
of ethical principles to the changing circumstances of life. When a Christian 
faces a given ethical situation, he must seek primarily the radical transforma- 
tion of himself in making his decision, not the mere solution of a moral 
problem. For this, he must want to make an absolute beginning, to experience 
a new birth; and he cannot resolve any ethical situation with the personal 
transformation it demands unless he is willing to renounce the helps, lessons 
and inspirations that past experience has given him. Christian morality must 
be an ethic of hic et nunc, in which obedience to an order received today is of 
more importance than adherence to eternal principles. This is what the Holy 
Spirit teaches us in the words: “Today if you shall hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts” (Hebrews 3:7). 

The fundamental defect of all ethical systems is that they fail to see man 
as he is revealed by God, essentially a sinner, separated by sin from God and 
in hostility to him. Moreover, the rebirth of which Christ spoke to Nico- 
demus can have meaning only if we premise that man has been totally cor- 
rupted by sin, which is not an accident of his nature but consubstantial with 
it. However, if a man accepts his humanity from Christ, he is justified, his 
existence takes on an eternal meaning, and he has already entered (and is not 
merely disposed to enter) the way of salvation. What distinguishes the 
Christian from a mere moral person is that his is a living God and that for 
him Jesus Christ is not merely a symbol but the effective presence of God in 
history. All his moral values derive solely from the concrete act of God which 
is his revelation. And, as the Christian abandons a closed system of autono- 
mous moral values and adheres to the word of God, the source of all values, 
he places himself ouside the problem of right and wrong. A moral act has 
validity only in its meaning and its ultimate purpose is to bear witness to a 
cause. By adherence to a Church, the Christian lives his moral experience in 
a community that is itself devoted to the cause of Christ to whom he thus 
gives testimony. 

The role of theology is to deprive morality of its very nature. This was 
the purpose of the reformers of the sixteenth century when they set them- 
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selves to solve the problem of good works. The practise of these may be justi 
fied, but only on condition that they are pure signs, giving testimony to Him 
who loved us so much. 

In the second article, Le Crise de la morale et le christianisme, a totally 
different explanation of the existence, the source and the efficacy of the 
Christian moral system is given by Jacques Bois, who sees in the 
“theologism” of Roger Mehl a distortion of certain revealed truths and an 
unwarranted suppression of the role of reason. Bois holds that, even after 
the fall, there still remained in man a residue of the good that God had 
originally given him. God still operates in the world through His grace and 
men must be cooperators with God. While it is true that the Scripture 
describe all initiative in the work of salvation as coming from God, they also 
portray a God who communicates and maintains in man a sense of justice 
and goodness. Man’s efforts to put his life in order are not vain nor need he 
stand by helplessly while his salvation is accomplished by God in the role 
of a deus ex machina. Of the three elements of which the Christian religion 
must be a harmonious synthesis, the ethical, the mystic and the dogmatic, 
the most important is the ethical. The New Testament emphasizes the moral 
qualities of Christ as the perfect picture of the moral character of God. The 
Sermon on the Mount is a program of action. Ortho-praxie must be valued 
above ort/o-doxie. For the Christian, the moral perfection of God, revealed 
in Christ, is the motive and the measure of his own perfection. 

Man’s search for the meaning and rule of life by the use of his reason is 
not contrary to the will of God, and the principles of the natural law retain 
their validity even in the light of revelation, since God is the author of each. 
Moreover, were man’s nature totally corrupt as a result of sin, he would be 
incapable of using his reason to understand and apply even a revealed moral 
criterion. Man must have his reasons for believing. Since there are many 
creeds and orthodoxies, man must reserve to his reason the right to choose 
between them in the light of their moral content. In fact, it is because his 
reason recognizes the purity of the moral content of Christian revelation 
that he accepts it as the word of God; and not vice versa. Revelation does 
not come to man mysteriously, catastrophically and vertically from on high. 
Supra-nature does not destroy nature. Religion and morality, then, consti- 
tute one harmonious whole, or better, they are identified. Everything that 
touches the relations of God and man is a question of morality. There is a 
fidelity to God and a fidelity to truth. Without moral truth nothing remains 
but blind inspiration. The morality of hic ef munc must also be a morality 
ubique ef semper. 

In the concluding chapter, Jean Boisset returns with a list of practical 
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moral conclusions. These are to be considered as guiding principles, direc- 
tives, inspirations; and it is impossible to tell whether the way of life here 
presented is to be considered obligatory or whether it may be followed or 
omitted at pleasure. This is entirely in keeping with the ideas proposed by 
the author in the introduction. 

There is much in this book that is deeply spiritual, inspirational and devo- 
tional. However, any student of Catholic theology will see that the problem 
of morality, which it raises and seeks to solve, derives from these more funda- 
mental problems: the relation between reason and revelation; the effects of 
original sin; the precise part played in man’s justification and salvation by 
God and man, by faith and good works. Catholic moral theology does have 
its problems but they are not these. It is interesting to note that nowhere in 
this book is reference made to the answer given these problems by Catholic 
writers, although passing reference and criticism is given to the systems of 
such authors as Kant, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Berdiaeff, Bergson, Durk 
heim, Sartre and Marx. 

The Catholic theologian or philosopher who has a particular interest in 
modern Protestant thought on the foundations of morality will find some 
interesting matter in this book. 


Woodstock College Josepn DvuHAMEL, S. J. 


LEHRBUCH DES KrxCHENRECHTES. Vol. I (6. Aufl.). By Eduard Eichmann 
and Klaus Moersdorf. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1949. Pp. 528. 

Eichmann’s first edition appeared in 1923; the fourth, enlarged edition, 
in 1940. Dr. Klaus Moersdorf, a pupil of Eichmann’s and his successor at the 
University of Munich, on Eichmann’s own commission undertook a further 
revision of the work. The present volume covers the matter contained in the 
first two books of the Code; it is to be followed by two more volumes. Before 
his death the original author at least in part read and approved the present 
sixth edition. 

Eichmann’s Lehrbuch is intended for the beginner, and is meant to be read 
with a copy of the Code at hand, and supplemented by the lectures of a 
professor. 

The first six chapters present a very practical introduction to the study of 
canon law. Chapter 1 deals with the notion of law, its norms and divisions, 
and its relation to morality. Chapter 2 gives a brief but very clear notion of 
the Church, its purpose here on earth, its powers. Canon law, its meaning, 
divisions, and special character are explained in chapter 3, while chapter 4 
is devoted to the sources of canon law. Canon law as a science is treated in 
chapter 5 by giving its development, purpose, its auxiliary sciences, and a 
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brief bibliography. The relation of Church and State forms the subject 
matter of chapter 6; here Eichmann gives a masterful summary of the nature 
and extent of this relation considered both from an historical and from a 
juridical point of view. On this topic Eichmann was an acknowledged spe- 
cialist. 

In his text the author follows the order of the Code most exactly. He gives 
a brief, clear statement of the law with a view to practice, deliberately omit- 
ting the history of the law, which he considers should be given as a separate 
course. There is little of commentary properly so called, but the method of 
giving the text compensates for this to a certain extent. 

The editor himself tells us what he has done in this new edition: 

“As in previous editions, the present essentially follows the same order of 
presenting the text of the law, since this has proved very useful for academic 
instruction. But in the more detailed subdivisions of the matter an effort 
has been made to give a special systematization, and to present the student 
with an outline-summary of the matter which will no doubt be welcome since 
it will also provide him with an easy method of finding the canons 

»i.... With th enlargement of the Lehrbuch the opportunity offered 
itself for a deeper penetration of the extensive field of Canon Law, and for a 
more detailed treatment of important questions regarding the juridical, ad- 
ministrative, and pastoral practice of the Church.” 


St. Mary’s College Apam C. E.tts, S. J. 


PHILOSOPHIE ET HEOLOGIE CHEZ GUILLAUME D'OcKHAM. By Robert 
Guelluy. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts; Paris: J. Vrin, 1947. Pp. xxiv + 383. 
190 Fr. 

Guelluy provides, in the present work, a thorough analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the Prologue to William Ockham’s commentary, Super quattuor libros 
Sententiarum. In the course of this dissertation, many of the distinctive 
features of Ockhamistic theology and philosophy are treated. The book may 
be recommended, in fact, as an introduction to this field of late mediaeval 
thought, because it includes a good survey of the life and words of Ockham, 
and an up-to-date bibliography. 

William faces the same great question in his Prologue that was considered 
by nearly every professor of theology in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies: “Is theology a science, a wisdom, or what is it?’’ The same problem 
opens the Summa written in honor of Alexander of Hales, and is broached 
at the beginning of the major theological works of St. Albert, St. Bonaven- 
ture, St. Thomas Aquinas, Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus. In his Summa 
Theologica (I, q. 1, a. 2c) St. Thomas says rather briefly that theology is, of 
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course, a science; it is also a wisdom. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Duns Scotus (Opus Oxoniense, Prolog. q. 3, a. 9; ed. Garcia, 
I, 71-73) still insists that it is a science, but more properly a wisdom. 

When Ockham answered the question, about the year 1322, he said bluntly 
that theology is not a science. In simplest form, iis reasoning is that the 
starting-point of the theologian is the act of faith. According to Aristote- 
lian logic, this principium cannot give rise to conclusions of a special sci- 
ence. Ockham does not deny that the theologian may develop scientific hab- 
its of reasoning. What he does deny, is that there is any scientific habitus 
proper to the theologian gua theologian. 

To appreciate the answer given by William, one should know something 
of the position of Duns Scotus. It is evident, both at the beginning of the 
De Primo Principio and of the Opus Oxoniense, that Scotus has a very strict 
and rigorous interpretation of Aristotelian demonstration. The latter is a 
process from confused to clear knowledge. In the a pr:ori movement of any 
true science, the scientist must have one primary object, known intuitively 
but capable of expression in a variety of concepts, expressive in whole or in 
part of the essence of that object. Such concepts are arrived at by a priori 
analysis of the primary object. Thus, a theo-logic would have God as its 
primary object, and its conclusions would consist of various judgments whose 
predicates are a hierarchy of concepts reached by logical analysis of the first 
object. Such predicates would be formally distinct. A. Wolter’s recent dis- 
sertation on the transcendentals in Scotus is the best work in English on the 
way in which such a theory works out. 

Now, a critic (such as William Ockham) may well doubt whether it is 
possible for man in this life to grasp God as the primary object of any such 
science. Nor does this necessarily make Ockham a skeptic. Would St. Thomas 
have granted that such a rich concept of God is initially possible to the 
theological scientist—that he might go on, independently of comparison with 
other beings, to deduce many of the divine properties? Even Scotus does not 
claim that unaided reason is adequate to such a task. He does suggest that, 
with the help of revelation, the homo viator can approach a true theological 
science. The question remains, however, whether a strict Aristotelian logician 
could accept such a beginning, with a primary concept resting on faith. 

The second point which Ockham attacks lies in the movement of reasoning 
to the conclusions from this original concept. Scotus seems to see this as a 
process from a one to a many: it starts with one all-embracing concept, and 
moves by analysis to a clearer knowledge in terms of a manifold of concepts. 
Already, there is here a certain fusion of the problem of abstraction with the 
problem of deductive reasoning. William sees abstraction as a synthetic 
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process; that is to say, he thinks that one reasons to a universal concept, by 
taking knowledges of many realities and rising to the comprehension of a 
unity which is the universal meaning of the manifold. This is the logic of the 
opening and closing chapters of the Posterior Analytics. According to it, 
science must be empirical and inductive, even the science which deals with 
God. But the “universal” of the Posterior Analytics is a first principle, a 
judgment which does not correspond to any existing and real thing. In that 
case, how can we be sure of the existential reference of the conclusions of 
science? How can we be sure of the necessary and logical connection between 
the conclusions of any science (which conclusions are universals) and the 
substantial reality which this science may have for its primary object, its 
principium? 

One can see that the examination of Ockham’s position requires a study of 
a special logic, above all. A theory of knowledge and a view of reality are 
bound up with it, but fundamentally it is a a question of logic. Guelluy will 
not be distracted by the controversy over the nature of Ockham’s nominalism 
or conceptualism. He reminds us that a nominalist may be a realist (in the 
modern sense) and yet deny reality to universals. He avoids the further 
question: can a thinker be a philosopher, or a theologian, and deny ali 
reality to universals? 

The tone of this study is objective, scholarly, unemotional. In fact, 
Guelluy is inclined to smooth over differences of interpretation, with the 
suggestion that they are not important to his thesis. As he proceeds with each 
section of his problem, he provides frequent summaries which aid the reader 
tions of the doctrine 





and show that the author is not unaware of the ramilica 
throughout the whole position of Ockham. The work has much to offer the 
historian of philosophy, but, if there be any theologians prone to dogmatic 
slumbers, this study is just the thing to jolt them into insomnia. 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 


LE POINT DE DEPART DE LA METAPHYSIQUE. CAHIER V: Le THOMISME 
DEVANT LA PHILOSOPHIE CRITIQUE (deuxiéme édition). By Joseph Maréchal, 
S.J. Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle, 1949. Pp. 625. 

The first edition of Father Maréchal’s renowned fifth Cahier, published in 
1926, was quickly exhausted. In composing his text, the author, well aware of 
the extreme sublety almost unavoidable in the rarefied stratosphere of meta- 
physics, used all the devices of precautionary restatement and repetition to 
prevent misunderstanding of his central theme and to preclude unwarranted 
deductions. The urgency of demands for a second edition was paralleled by 
an ever broadening field of literature, in which the author’s premonitions 
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were fully realized; strangely contradictory interpretations sprang up, and 
his own point de départ became the putative parent of others which he could 
not recognize as legitimate. Understandingly, he resisted all pressure for a 
second edition until he could complete a revision which would Icave the 
organization of his thought intact, but would disavow not a few unjustified 
interpretations. Unfortunately, the execution of this project was arrested by 
the author’s failing health and was stopped by his death. 

The complete work of revision was impossible. But the work itself, justly 
considered almost a classic with wide philosophical and theological implica- 
tions, could not rightfully be withheld from scholars to whom the first 
edition was unavailable. The author’s friend and colleague, Léopold Malevez, 
S. J., was entrusted with the delicate task of editing a posthumous edition. 
Despite his detailed familiarity with the lines of Maréchal’s proposed re- 
vision, the editor was convinced that any tampering with the original text 
could not avoid being maladroit. Therefore, he confined himself as editor to 
a foreword, and to the addition of an appendix. The appendix contains a 
brief articl of Maréchal, “A propos du Point de départ de la mélaphysique”’ 
(Revue néo-scoiastique de Philosophie, XLI {1938}, 253-61), in which he 
clarified certain fundamental themes. Curiously enough, as the editor points 
out in his foreword, this article does not signalize an error of interpretation 
which Mar¢chal in private conversation often rejected. It concerns the 
question whether in Cahier V the doctrine of a natural desire for perfect 
beatitude in the supernatural possession of God is made the definitive ground 
for the objective validity of metaphysical knowledge. 

Not a few expressed this erroneous interpretation as Maréchal’s own view. 
Malevez shows that it is without foundation in the text itself, since the natu- 
ral desire for God is always described as “implicit,” “confused,” “never ex- 
pressed distinctly as a point of departure,” “‘inefficacious, i.e., incapable of 
stirring up in us any proportion, any right to fulfillment,” “conditioned, or 
more exactly, a desire of an end which is conditional, whose attainment re- 

nains subordinate to a free gesture of God which is entirely unowed,” “‘a 
desire which authorizes solely the conclusion that the vision of God is, abso- 
lutely speaking, possible, but nothing more.’”’ Furthermore, in an unedited 
note which would undoubtedly have been included in his revision, Maréchal 
expressly repudiated this interpretation of his thought as follows: ‘‘Imprimis 
notare velim, hoc unum ad stabiliendam doctrinam meam epistemologicam 
fuisse logice requisitum ut ostenderem Ens absolutum in omni operatione 
intellectuali naturaliter appeti, tamquam finem ultimum obiectivum: quod 
profecto verum manet, sive in immediata Dei visione, sive in analogica Fius 
cognitione reponamus finem nostrum ultimum subiectivum”’ (p. 9 f.). 
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Owing to the acute modern interest in the supernatural and its relation to 
the natural desire of spiritual creatures, theologians who are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance of the problem will be grateful to Malevez 
for this clarification of Maréchal’s genuine view. 


Weston College Pitre J. DONNELLY, S. J. 


WILLE UND Dranc. By Rudolph Hauser. Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1948. Pp. 199. 

As the subtitle indicates, this book intends to give “‘Fundamental Outlines 
towards an Understanding of Human Character,” a sketch of the forms in 
which psychological forces act and react. It is divided into two major sec- 
tions, the first dealing with the soul in general, and the second giving certain 
standards to describe the peculiarity of the individual. 

The soul is the principle of life; but, as a human soul, it is the principle 
of a human life. Human life, however, is more than merely biological activi- 
ties; it comprises also artistic, scientific, technical, organizational, and cul- 
tural endeavor. Being more than a mere reaction to present needs and wants, 
it includes the possibility of planning and acting with anticipation and re- 
sponsibility. An orientation as to values is intimately connected with the 
general impression of an obligation or a calling upon whose fulfilment or 
failure the value of a human life may depend. Further, life means develop- 
ment, differentiation and consolidation; and this again not only biologically 
but also spiritually: habits are being formed, standards set, and motives 
accepted, which will exert their influence (favorably or otherwise) for the rest 
of one’s life. Heredity and environment are influential factors in this process 
of formation and consolidation. Two tendencies oppose one another: the 
dynamic-progressive which calls for adaptation to and readiness for a new 
task which is demanded by conscience and is orientated towards values; and 
the static-conservative, which clings to habits and customs, irrespective of 
values. And there is no sphere in life where these two tendencies do not exist 

As far as the peculiarity of the character of the individual is concerned, the 
fixation and consolidation of habits, attitudes, motives, and standards is of 
paramount importance. Habits, as a rule, are intimately connected with 
hereditary qualities and show a marked consistency and continuity, all 
through life; they give distinctiveness to man’s actions. The standards and 
motives accepted (or the lack of them), a man’s attitude towards values (or 
his blindness to them), strength of will (or weakness) are further components 
of the character of the individual. 

The book is a publication of “The Catholic Adult Education Work,” 
Dortmund; and as such it is meant for a wide circle of readers. For this 
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reason, the author avoids technical terms, as far as possible. Index and bibli- 
ography add to its practical value. 


Christ the King College, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S. J. 


Purity OF Heart Is ro Witt OnE Tune. By S¢ren Kierkegaard. Trans- 
lated from the Danish with an Introductory Essay by Douglas V. Steere. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. Pp. 220. $2.50. 

Written in 1846, the work under review was included in the volume of 
Edifying Addresses of Varied Tenor that appeared in Copenhagen in March, 
1847. The title Edifying Addresses may sound quaint and uninviting. Really 
they are not addresses in the accepted sense; they were never spoken aloud 
to an audience; they were written for men and women to speak aloud to 
themselves; they were aimed at an audience that read and pondered what 
was read. That may account for the unusual degree of intimate intensity 
which characterizes them. They were prepared, not to entertain or to pro- 
voke, but to convert and to upbuild. This translation, first published in 
1938, was one of the first translations of Kierkegaard to appear in English. 
It is made from the eighth volume of the Danish edition of Kierkegaard’s 
collected works edited by Drachmann, Heiberg and Lange, published in 
Copenhagen, 1903-06. The present fourth printing has been subjected to a 
thorough re-examination of the translation in order to correct certain errors 
and misprints, and in places to improve the form of expression. The trans- 
lator, Mr. Douglas V. Steere, professor of philosophy at Haverford College, 
with discerning taste and judgment, has prefixed an illuminating Introduc- 
tory Essay, and supplied the fifteen sectional divisions and headings. 

The entire treatise is one closely-associated, sincere, earnest appeal from 
the heart of the author to that of his reader. Central in the thought of 
Kierkegaard is his category of the individual, the individual as separated 
from the crowd, the individual as he would be if he were solitary and alone, 
face to face with his destiny, with his vocation, with God. The author aims 
consistently at constraining man to confront his sovereign responsibility as 
an individual. He conceived it his function as a writer to strip men of their 
disguises, to compel them to see evasions for what they are, to cut off men’s 
retreats, to enforce self-examination and to bring them alone before the 
Eternal. Here he left them; here the individual! must make his decision. For 
Kierkegaard the real problem was the awakening of the individual. Mere 
changes of outward conditions, whether they be ecclesiastical, social or 
political, seemed to gloss over the problem. The conscience must not be 
allowed to remain dulled by the crowd, dissipated by business, lulled by 
carefully chosen rotation of pleasures, by false theories of man’s nature, of 
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his place in the social pattern, of his way of salvation. The isolation of man 
from the mass and the heightening of his consciousness an an individual are 
fundamental. As individuals we are what we are before God, and no mob 
psychology affects this in the least. The one thing to be willed and to live for 


is the perfect fulfilment of the will of God 


In his polemic against the mass, the crowd, Kierkegaard could never be 
accused of snobbery. For him, the mass is not the common herd; it is not 


group of menials or oi aristocrats, of rich or of poor; it is the mass understood 
in a purely conceptual sense. He grounded the equality of all men in the 
unchanging relation between the individual and God, not in the secular 
whim or political fashion of the crowd. And here, too, he discovered the root 
of enduring love for the neighbor. When we love our neighbor as ourselves, 
we separate him from the abstract mass or public, and he becomes an indi- 
vidual, and we testify to the equality of all men as individuals before God. 

With the personal responsibility of the individual man or woman inescap- 


ably set before the reader, Kierkegaard appeals for a frank acknowledgment 


. 1 
} 


of our sins, for repentance, for an investigation of the barriers to willing the 
one thing necessary, the personal sacrifices exacted, and finally poses the 
momentous question, what then must we do. Live as an individual and dis- 
charge all your duties to God, is the straightforward reply: “Purity of heart 
is to will one thing. To will one thing cannot mean to will the world’s pleas- 
ures and what belongs to it. To will one thing a man must will the good and 
he must will it in truth; he must be willing to do all for it and he must be 
willing to suffer all for it” (p. 121). 

Though at times the author’s language lacks definiteness, the underlying 
theme is never overlooked. He is not always clear on the nature of the re- 
mission of sin; here and there he underestimates subsidiary motives of re- 
pentance, and often becomes ambiguous through the use of the Good instead 


of God. 
Woodstock College D. J. M. CALianan, S. J. 


THE THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR Lire. By R. P. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. Volume Two. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Co., 1948. Pp. xiv + 668. $7.50. 

The whole of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s treatise on the interior life is 
now available in English. This second volume deals with the illuminative 
way of proficients, the unitive way of the perfect, and extraordinary graces. 
Faithful readers will find this work repetitious, containing, as it must, many 
ideas already developed by the author in other books. All readers will find 
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it somewhat repetitious within its own framework, owing to the author’s 
unflagging concern with the problem of infused contemplation and its place 
in the spiritual life. The same preoccupation leads to the inclusion of many 
controversial pages. 

Father Garrigou-Lagrange writes about the interior life as a theologian. 
Though he draws on the descriptive testimonies of the saints as well as on 
his own wide experience, he is not mainly concerned with the description 
and classification of psychic states. His object is to construct a theology of 
the spiritual life, understanding by that “‘an application of theology which 
determines the nature of the intimate union of the soul with God and the 
means (the acts, trials, graces) which lead to this union. It thus establishes, 
according to fixed theological principles, juxtaposed with the experience of 
the saints, the superior laws of the life of grace.”’ 

Since the theological principles invoked by the author are not always 
fixed principles, but sometimes only debatable opinions, this treatise cannot 
hope to establish the superior laws of the life of grace in a generally accept- 
able way. Many theologians consider that the theology of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost is too uncertain to bear the weight that Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange puts on it. And even those who would like to believe that infused 
contemplation is a normal development of the life of grace may yet grow 
weary of the continued insistence on a thesis that still lacks decisive proof. 

On the positive side, Father Garrigou-Lagrange is hard to match as a 
spiritual theologian when he is dealing with accepted theological principles 
and showing their bearing on Christian life. This treatise is filled with good 
things. It touches all the main points and is especially notable for lengthy, 
profoundly beautiful explanations of the Christian virtues. 


Weston College F. A. Harkrns, S.J. 


Cross AND CROWN: A THOMISTIC REVIEW OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY. 
Vol. I (March, 1949). Pp. 117. $4.00 per annum. 

This latest addition to the growing volume of English scientific periodi- 
cals in the various branches of theology will be warmly received, not only 
by theologians, but by all who feel the need of a greater integration between 
dogma and spirituality. Cross and Crown is edited by the Dominican Fathers 
of the Province of St. Albert the Great at their house of studies in River 
Forest, Illinois. The editor, Rev. John Leonard Callahan, O. P., in his urbane 
Apologia (p. 3 f.) states the purpose of the new quarterly as follows: “The 
magazine is not intended to be a trade journal for theologians, clergy, and 
religious, nor is it meant to be a literary fillip to piety. Its aim will be the 
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presentation of the principles, conclusions, and applications of spiritual 
theology according to the traditions of the Thomist school in a manner that 
will have appeal and interest to all who value the interior life.” 

The first issue, with a preface by the Very Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, 
O. P., Master General of the Dominican Order, and solid contributions by 
such well known scholars, as R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P., Gerald Vann, 
O. P., Walter Farrell, O. P., I. Menendez-Reigada, O. P., and others, not 
only fulfills the aims set forth by the editor, but augurs well for the future. 
Cross and Crown is recommended sincerely and enthusiastically to readers 
of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Weston College Puitie J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
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